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LITBRATURE. 


WE REAR NO WAR-DEFYING FLAG. 
BY RB, STORY. 


We rear no war-defying flag, 
Though armed for battle still ; 

The feeble, if he like, may brag— 
The powerful never will. 

The flag we rear in every breeze, 
Float where it may, or when, 
Waves forth a signal o'er the seas 

Of “ Peace, good-will to men !”’ 





For arms, we waft across the waves 
The fruits of every clime ; 

For death, the truth that cheers and saves : 
What mission more sublime ! 

For flames, we send the lights afar 
Outflashed from press and pen ; 

And for the slogans used in war 
Cry—* Peace, good will to men!” 


But, are there states who never cease 
To hate or envy ours? 

And who esteem our wish for peace 
As proof of waning powers? 

Let them but dare the trial! High 
Shall wave our war-flag then, 

And wo to those who change our cry 
Of “ Peace, good-will to men !” 


—— ee 


CHRONICLES OF JERSEY. 
The son of an exiled poet—Frangois Victor Hugo—has penned ah 





tory of Jersey under the somewhat quaipt designation of “ La N ui 


the fourteenth century. The Black Book of the Bishopric of Coutances 
contains the list of these, and they constitute in the present day the 
twelve parishes into which Jersey is partitioned out—Saint Brelade, 
Saint Martin, Saint Clément, Saint Ouen, Saint Sauveur, La Trinités Saint 
Pierre, Saint Laurent, Saint Jean, Sainte Marie. Saint Martin de Grou- 
ville, Saint Hélier. The support of these establishments was provided 
for by the institution of tithes. Powerful ecclesiastical dignitaries, who 
resided in the rich abbeys of Normandy, used, however, to eens 
to themselves the greater part of these tithes, under pretence of patron- 
age, leaving only a remainder for the benefit of the working clergy. 
Saint Hélier, for example, named in honour of the monk Hilarius, who 
introduced Christianity into the island, was under the so-called patron- 
age of Saint Sauveur le Vicomte, which had four other churches, The 
Abbey of Cherbourg (Abbas Cesariensis) had three churches. At that 
time the island, which scarcely contained two thousand inhabitants was 
mulcted by ecclesiastical rapacity of 468 livres tournois, supposed to be 
equivalent to £1600 sterling a year. The tithe, in the present day, does 
not bring in more than £1500. But even this was notall. The tithe was 
only the fixed revenue ; the Church derived a still greater revenue from 
offerings of various descriptions, from gifts and legacies, from obits, or 
the purchase of masses for the dead, and from brotherhoods, or the sale 
of extraordinary prayers, as also from burial and other fees. 

Besides these twelve churches, a magnificent abbey arose upon the rock 
where the monk Hilarius had been massacred ; four priories were founded, 
and no less than twenty chapels studded this priest-ridden island of poor 
fishermen. One of these chapels stood in the bay called Havre des Pas, 
where the Virgin was considerate enough to appear in person to the stub- 
born Jerseyites. Another was erected where a certain Lord of Hambie 
was devoured by a dragon—possibly some rare sea monster, such as no 
longer visit the same shores as in olden times, and which were gen- 

by the monks of the middle ages under the one common designa- 
tion of “ dragons.”’ It was not enough to have acquired all these advan- 
tages, and te have become the most opulent power in the world. The 
Charch proclaimed ecclesiastical | ~ aw to be inalienable. Living to 
receive, the hands of the priests of Christ were declared dead to give. Her 
domains were called mainmortables. She consented to take, never to re- 
store. Thus, for centuries, all the riches of the land went, slowly but 
surely, oyer to the theocratic community, and continued to do s0 till 
aroused mankind to a sense of its danger. 





Inconnue.” “This Normandy, he tells at has not all the social a@yil 
tages of the other ; it has no railroads, no Frascati, and no Trouville ; 
no prefects, no custom-house-officers, no gendarmes, no priests, no counts 
of appeal, not even a ‘‘ Cour de Cassation,” no heavy budget, no-army, 
Such things are only wanted where civilization has attained a higher 
degree of perfection. The Normandy in question is, in such respects, 
much behindhand. It has a tribunal called “1a Cohue,” and a first ma- 

te, who is called “ messire le bailli ;” for priests, it has ministers ; 
or mayors, it has constables ; for legislative body, it has states. For 

i Ne ly is a country of states, as were formerly Langue- 
doc, Brittany, and Dauphiné. It has inbabitants who are lords, and 
others who are vassals, and the land is divided into fiefs. 

On the other hand, this Normandy asks for no one’s passport. Who likes 
may walk in. It has neither penal code nor written law. Liberty of 
the preas, liberty of association, liberty of discussion, liberty to move 
from place to place, all the liberties possible are there a matter of cus- 
tomary right. It has habit as a charter, and habit does not recuire “ or- 
donnances de Juillet ” to controlit. In this island—strange eentrast |— 
li lives in the heart of feudality. It does not make its appmrance, as 
elsewhere, with the cap of a disenfranchised vassal on its head aad broken 
chains under its feet: here it wears a wig, and nothing red about it but 
its heels. 

When the treaty called that of Saint Clair-sur-Epte, effectel between 
Charles the Simple and Rollo the Norman, gave not only all Western 
Neustria to the Northern conquerors, but also its islands, the Normans 
hastened to explore the largest of these. They found upon tle heights 
enormous masses of granite piled one upon the other. They found by 
these enigmas of stone that the Gauls had been there before. On the 
line of coast which fronted the mainland they saw a strong wal which 
defended the island throughout its whole length. They asted what 
people had constructed that wall, and they were told the Romans, and 
pad they called the island Cesarea. Hence the Norman name Gersui, or 


— underwent the fate of Neustria : Rollo divided the land smongst 


' Church,” says M. F. V. Hugo, * which seized wpon all human 
wealth, and a to itself no end of legal and spiritual privileges, 
enthralled the individual from his first to his last hour. Avchild itt 
him at the cradle and gave him spiritual life with~baptism ;-a young 
man, it put him in the nuptial bed and initiated him in love by marriage ; 
dying, it brought him the Viaticum, and laid him in the grave. It wasal- 
ways she who made a man’s bed for him; she put there, successively, 
swaddling-clothes and wedding-sheets, and then laid out the corpse.” 
The Justinian code placed all that concerned these three great epochs in 
human life under ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Hence had they rule over 
all civil contracts. At the time of the Norman conquest the ecclesiasti- 
cal tribunal of Jersey was composed, asit is in the present day, of rectors 
of parishes, united under the presidency of a dean, and the appeals from 
this court were taken before the Bishop of Coutances as they are now be- 
fore the Bishop of Winchéster. 

The right of asylum, abolished in France in the sixteenth century, ex- 
isted iu Jersey up to the seventeenth century. Each ofits churches had, 
in virtue of these righte, a road that led out of Normandy. Thecountry 
people called it perquage, because it was a pole in width. At the end of 
the road there was a boat placed there under protection of the Church ; 
the banished man got into the boat, and was carried off by the open 
ocean to a perpetual exile. In the — day the right of asylum no 
longer exists, but the roads by which the proscribed were led away still 
remain. And this explains the singularity that the twelve parishes of the 
island are all in communication with the sea. 

Thus it was that at the early periods of civilisation there were two 
distinct estates, one military, aristocratic, and feudal ; the other theo- 
cratic—the representative and embodiment of adogma. A third estate 
arose in Jersey from a privilege of gavelkind, by which the younger 
branches of the family were entitled to a portion of the inberitance. Un- 
able gradually to obtain a livelihood from an oft-divided property, many 
families were reduced to seek for means of subsistence by industry prose- 
cuted in a common centre, and hence the rise of towns and the founda- 
tion of citizenships. This third estate was composed of two races, the 





his followers, reserving the lion’s share to himself, having d for 
himself and his descendants seven manors. The remainder of the is- 
land was divided into a great number of parts, among which wire four 
Principal lots. The first was the fief Haubert de Saint Ouen, wheh was 
given to one Carteret, who in return had, according to an old clronicle 
of the island (Chronique de Syvret), to serve forty days with arns aad 
horses. The Carterets gave many baillis and governors to the isands ; 
one of them was invested by Queen Elizabeth with the lordship of Sark, 
= a representative of the family in the eighteenth ceatury was dected 


The second lot was granted on the condition of its owner advmcing 
to meet his sovereign whenever it should please him to visit these isands, 
with his horse up to his girths in the sea, and while on shore he vas to 
act as waiter at table. is fief, called Rosel, was acquired in thefour- 
teenth century by the Lempriéres, a Breton family, who became noted 
for their rivalry with the Carterets. A younger branch of the atter 
family holds the third lot, which often changed hands, to the preseniday, 
as the Lempriéres still hold the second. The fourth lot containel the 
so-called Mont de la Ville, which was purchased by the crown for the con- 
struction of Regent Fort. The King of England became, by this purchase, 
vassal of the lord of La Fosse. Now it is the custom in Jersey that rhen 
the proprietor of fief dies without direct heir, the feudal chief seiza the 
property and enjoys its revenues for a year. William IV. havingdied 
in 1837 without direct heir, the lord of La Fosse put forward his ights 
upon the Mont de la Ville, and the Privy Council was obligd to 
— & considerable sum as an indemnity to induce him to forep his 
* All these feudal divisions, including the four great fiefs of Saint uen, 
Rosel, la Trinité, and Samarez, established nine hundred years ago,exist 
in the present day, Houses have taken the places of huts, pathvays 
have become streets, Anglo-Saxon names have superseded the old Nor- 
man appellations, but the feudal divisions have remained. The serrices 
= by the conquerors upon their vassals remain also to the present 


he all-powerful Church of Rome obtained in its turn a victory over 
the Normans. The religion of Odin was vanquished in the persn of 
Rollo. “In the year one ” says Francois Victor Hugo, ‘ Eu- 
Pe, veep’ in the white mantle of its chapels, resembled a Chritian 
t. Norman chiefs adopted their new faith with all the adour 
io yh They conferred vast domains on the Church. Theirpiety 
architecture, introduced entirely new forms and 

Covered the country with chefs d’euvre. In Jersey alone twelve chuehes 
Were constructed in the space of two hundred years—from the twelth to 


querors and the ed. The progeny was a robust population, 
who have given to this little island a marine of four hundred sailing ves- 
sels. Some of these families are of an antiquity that would be envied 
by many a modern title. With the rise of a new estate came also the 
** baillages,”’ or magistracies, to ensure order. This was the first blow 
given to feudal irresponsibility. To the aristocracy the privilege was 
left, however, of baving four knights attached to the bailli as assessors. 
A kind of jury was established at the same time. When this was 
abolished by Henri III., in Normandy, Jersey retained its original in- 
stitution. 
Seven hundred years ago, a child born in Jersey was sent to study at 
Caen. This child gave such manifest indications of genius that the 
Church attached him to themselves, and Henry IL, King of England and 
Duke of Normandy, gave him a prebend’s stall in the cathedral of Bayeux. 
This young ecclesiastic was Robert Vace, the ficst Norman trowvére and 
the first French poet : 
Je di e dirai ke je sui 
Vaice de l’isle de Gersui. 
And this Vaice of the Isle of Gersui sang the “ Conquest of Neustria by 
the Men of the North,” the “ Odyssey of Rollo,” and penned the great 
national epic, the “ Conquest of England by the Normans.” The lan- 
guage used by Robert Vace was called “la langue d’oil ;” it was the 
anguage of the North and that of Rome fused together—the work of 
three centuries. The first who ventured to write in it was this peasant 
of Jersey. The “ langue d’oc” was, by a curious coincidence, springing 
up at the same time in the South, under Bernard de Ventadour. The 
French language sprang out of the two when the King of Aragon and 
Count of Toulouse were defeated by Philippe Auguste and Pope Inno- 
cent III, and the A)bigeois were exterminated. The French language 
thus received its baptism in blood. Separated from France ever since 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, the langue d’oil has been pre- 
served in the remote parts of the Channel Islands up to the —_ ay. 
It is found in its most primitive state in Guernsey. M. F. V. Hugo has 
collected several specimens, and loud are his lamentations that a patois 
which was the origin of the French language, should be gradually disap- 
pearing, not before the language to which it gave birth, “ and which 
— — be the language of all Europe,” but before that of a conquered 
isla: 
M. F. V. Hugo is also exceedingly indignant that certain English juris- 
consults, notoriously the eminent Selden, should have argued that Great 
Britain had in all times possession of the Channel Islands. It is cer- 





the same, that whilst Norman Jersey gave a language and poetry to 
France, it was never French. When Philippe Auguste declared Nor- 
mandy forfeited by “ Jean sans Terre,”’ the towns of the continent opened 
their gates to the Franks and acknowledged the French monarch as their 
dake ; but the Normans of the islands resisted the execution of the ver- 
dict, took the part of the condemned against his judges, and abided by 
the King of Eogland as their duke. 

In retarn for their fidelity, John conferred a charter upon the islanders 
but it was soon lost. “In those times,” writes the French exile, “ con- 
stitutions were not violated, they were simply stolen away.” English 
commissioners were subsequently sent at intervals to the is!anders to in- 
quire by what laws they governed themselves. “ By the laws of custom,” 
was the ready answer. And if we are to believe the historians of the 
islands, many were the exactions and tribulations which they suffered at 
the hands of the eald English commissioners. 

But when war with France aroused the English to a sense of the stra- 
tegic importance of the Channel Islands, a new era arose in their history. 
The Castle of Montorgueil was raised from its ruins, and military rale 
superseded the old Norman code. The history of Jersey became from 
that time the history of the struggle of a people against a dungeon, of a 
hut against a fortress, of an idea against stone. Montorgueil became op- 
pression petrified, despotism represented in granite. The people of Paris 
took five centuries to overthrow the Bastille, the people of Jersey four 
to tumble down Montorgueil. 

The captains in Jersey in the fourteenth century were at once baillis 
and governors. Seated in their stronghold, helmet on head, sword by 
side, they summoned before them the ecclesiastical dignitaries, the juries 
elected by the proprietors of fiefs and the provosts of the third estate. 
After the audience came a sumptuous repast, and the sea-gull now te- 
nants those halls which, upon such occasions, resounded with the clamour 
of superstition and violence, united for a time in one common debauch. 
It was the middle ages represented at a feudal banquet. 

Edward ILI. confiscated the property of the abbeys and priories, the 
revenues of which went to the continental establishments, and appropri- 
ated them to the Crown. From that time henceforth the powerful pre- 
lates of Normandy eeased to appear at the great reunions of the baillage. 
M. F, V. Hugo contemplates the change ae deplorable, but considerin 
that the clergy at that period were as corrupt as it is possible to be, ai 
that the rale af fe nrelates, at once honghey and ween 9 was to- 
tally i t- the’ authority of the King of England, any un- 
biassed historian wowld *iew the-act as oné of most urgent political ne- 


ook | cetaity, besides beihg Galculated to fit the people largely. 


This confiscatiém vf continestal property made the government 
of Jersey a princely thing, Yet were these governors so inattentive to 
their duties that, in 1618, James I. had to issue an order that twenty sol- 
diers, receiving sixpence a day, should be kept in the castles of Elizabeth 
and Montorgueil. One of the governors, Sir Philip Carteret, speculated 
upon the chaplaincy of the garrison, another did the same with the guns. 
Governors and soldiers alike are reputed to have purchased the ne- 
cessities of life at their own prices. Criminals and exiles were bar- 
boured in the castle, as in modern times they have been in the island 
itself. The Castle of Montorgueil became a cavern from whence a 
troop of soldier-bandits issued to put the country under tribute. Princes 
of the royal blood became governors. From the fourteenth to the fif- 
teenth century four sons or brothers of kings ruled in Jersey. The ter- 
rible Earl of Warwick ruled as an autocrat over the island. Favourites 
also sought the same appointment : such were the Duke of Somerset, bro- 
ther of Jane Seymour ; Anthony Ughtred, cousin to Anne Boleyn; 
Amyas Paulet, upon whose arm Mary Stuart leaned when she was led to 
the scaffold ; and last, not least, Sir Walter Raleigh. Jersey became in- 
deed for a time a ring on the finger of royalty which it threw to its suc- 
cessive protégés. 

The period at which parishes were succeeded in Jersey by communes, 
and the third estate was emancipated by the appointment of a chief 
constable as a magistrate, charged with its temporal interest, has never 
been clearly ascertained. From that time, however, the old Norman 
constitution of Jersey assumed a peculiarly English modification, The 
military organisation of the island followed closely upon the civil eman- 
cipation of its communes. It was, in the first instance, of a purely feudal 
character. There were two companies of horse guards manned by the 
gentry, and twelve companies of infantry (militia) officered by the gentry 
by right of birth. A company of artillery was added subsequently, eac 
ot the twelve parishes contributing two guns, which were placed in the 
churches. 

In 1461, the Normans, led by their great seneschal, Pierre de Brézé, 
Comte de Maulevrier, made a descent on the island, and seized upon the 
Castle of Montorgueil and six of the western parishes of the island, hold- 
ing them for six years. It is to this brief tenure that M. F. V. Hugo at- 
tributes the breathing of political life into the communes— another way 
for expressing the awakening of seditious aspirations. Maulevrier also 
taught the Jerseyites to unite in local assemblies called States. These 
states were composed of twelve priests, twelve jurymen representing the 
aristocracy, and twelve constables representing the democracy. These 
states were abrogated when the English regained power, but they assem- 
bled again at intervals till they became among the recognised institu- 
tions of the country. 

Harliston, who tad expelled the French, strengthened Montorgueil 
with a tower, named after himself. What an opportunity for a Victor 
Hugo! “Such,” he exclaims, “ is the rule of history—one liberty less, 
one battlement the more. Hence we have so many bastilles.” This 
Harliston was a partisan of Perkins Warbeck, whom our historian be- 
lieves to have been a son of Edward IV.; and as he was preparing a 
movement in favour of this pretender, the English were obliged to send 
an armament under one Mathew Baker “ to teach the governor the true 
genealogy of kings.” This man, who is said to have been originally a 
groom, ruled the country with such extortionate tyranny as to induce 
the existing aged representative of the Carterets to denounce him pub- 
licly. For this he was repaid by “ce gros Anglais apoplectique,” who 
was _— stifled by rage, having a letter indited by which the said Phi- 
lippe de Carteret, Seigneur de Saint Ouen, was made to enter into trea- 

ble correspond with the Lieutenant-General of Normandy. It 
was in vain that the old man denied the letter and the handwriting. 
Mathew Baker had had recourse to the transparent subteriuge of ery f 
discovering the document himself in the presence of a large body of fol- 
lowers on the road which leads from the Castle of Montorgueil to the 
town of Saint Helier. One of these followers, Roger le Bouteiller, who 
was present at the discovery, contradicted the old nobleman, and chal- 
lenged him, in accordance with the customs of the times, to decide the 
matter by combat. 2 . 

“That man,” said Carteret, turning towards the bailli, ‘‘is a criminal 
whom I have saved from the halter. He is not a gentleman ; he can, 
according to custom, only fight with a stick, and a sword cannot measure 
itself with a stick.” 

The bailli, however, overruled this objection. The aconention, Me said, 
was an extraordinary one, the proceedings must be the same. The cus- 














tain that the Channel Islands had an aboriginal oo who pre- 
ceded Norman knights and Romish monks, but the fact still remains 


tom of Normandy was that a rustic, or even a man of bad reputation, 
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fixed Laurent, in the 1494. 60,000. Instead of one harbour it has five ; Gorey, Saint Aubin, | fifteen in height, and from the edges of its glaciers the 
Rec aeien ceded de hes Carteret was lost, save by the Sainte Catherine, and Saint Helier, and the latter, although the latest | marmot and the muek ox, the elk and the bear, wandered down into the 
intervention of a miracle. He was very aged, and was shut up in « dun-| founded, is by its commerce the seventh port in England. The island, | Lowlands, and the hyena and the tiger dwelt in those caves where fox 
geon, and fasted, in order to lower his strength still further, his| which had not thirty sail at the of the pene ny. ae t only now abide. And how did the Scotch fir die out? Did 
was well fed, and for the issue. That same the | sends forth in the present day upwards of 400 wanes by the land sink slowly from its sub-Alpine elevation into a warmer 
Lady of t Ouen, who had only just risen from her bed of labour, de- sailors, to all parts of the globe. Such are the ts of in | climate ? Or was it never raised at all? Dic some change of the 
scended the steep rocks at the opposite extremity of the island, stepped trade. eae Se heneane Goitont cf Reeareel Gaetes, Atlantic sea-flow turn for the first time the warm Gulf Stream to these 
into a boat that was in waiting for her in the darkness, and was rowed pee pee ge A lies nearer pore eager | Asia. May her | shores ; and with its soft sea-breezes melt away the “ Age of Ice,” till 
away by strong arms to . Here this lady, who was # daugh-| example with her continental neighbour, so exclusive in her | glaciers and pines, marmots and musk oxen, perspired to death, and va- 
ter of Harliston, ed every assistance at the hands of dealings with other countries, and may the example of Ve- | nished for an (Eon? Who knows? NotI. But of the fact there can be 
William de Beauvoir, the governor, and who got her off quickly to South- nice be also a lesson to Jersey itself. If Venice fell, it was because her | no doubt. Whether, as we hold traditionally here, the Scotch fir was re- 
am , success, instead of being founded upon liberty, was ot upon the epeehenty ames the First when he built Bramshill for Raleigh’s 
thr the mean time, the festival of Saint Leurent had arrived, the Seld inseourg basis of aristocracy and privilege. Hence that fall ought not hapless pot, ay the Prince, or whatever may have been the date of 
of combat had been selected, and enclosed, at the foot of the mountain on | be lost upon modern commercial centres, still less upon one so analo- | their re-introduction, here they are, and no one can turn them out. In 
which stands the castle of Montorgueil. The hour of the combat had gously ¢ as is the little but flourishing state of Jersey. countless thousands the winged seeds float down the south-west gales 
been fixed at noon, so that the sun might be fair for each. The crowd from the older trees ; and every seed which falls takes root in ground 
pressed round the palisades, scaffoldings had been erected for the official which, however unable to bear broad-leaved trees, is ready by long rest 
personages. Mathew Baker was expected from England the day of the MY WINTER-GARDEN. for the seeds of the needle-leaved ones. Thousands pe early ; but 
combat, but he had not arrived. In the mean time the hour of twelve Concluded from last week, the eastward march of the whole, up hill and down dale, is sure and 
had elapsed, when the bailli ordered the combatants to be led f Pleasant riding it is, though, if dere look anywhere bat over your steady as that of Lynceus’ Goths in the's Helena :— 
At that moment a loud noise was heard in the direction of the vil-| horse’s nose, under the dark roof, between the red fir-pillars, in that rich Ein lang und breites Volksgewicht, 
lage of Gorey. Soon it rose over the hill and gained the plain. A fe-| subdued light. Now we plunge into a gloomy dell, wherein is no tink- Der erste wusste vom letzen nicht. 
male was seen hurrying on horseback, attended by a crowd of peasants, | ling rivulet, ever pure ; but instead a bog, hewn out into a chess-board Der erste fiel, der zweite stand, 
shouting. of squares, parted by deep narrow ditches come twenty feet apart. Blan- Des dritten Lanze war zur Hand, 
“ What does this mean ?”” the bailli. dering among the stems we go, fetlock-deep in peat, and jumping at ad aha ery — 
“Suspend the combat !”” the lady, who had pushed her horse | every third stride one of the said uncanny gripes, half-hidden in long achlagene Tausend unbemer’ 
up to the official platform. hassock grass. Oh Aira ceespitosa, most stately and most variable of| Till, as you stand upon some eminence, you see, stretching to the east- 
“ Suspend the combat!” shouted the people. British grasses, why will you always grow where you are not wanted ?| ward of each tract of older trees a long cloud of younger ones, like a 
“ 


Who dares to give such an order when the bailli is here?’ angrily) Through you the mare all but left her hind legs in that last gripe. 
inquired Clement le Hardy. 

“ His majesty the King of England!” And the Lady of Saint Ouen 
tendered a missive sealed with the royal seal, ordering the Lord of Saint AAs one that is struck dead ¥ i 
Quen to be set at liberty. By light ane na tie. in the Australian bush, a native forest, careless of mankind. Still, I 

The news was ple me, by the whole populace with frantic shouts of joy. y lightning, wish it were easier to ride through. Stiffare those Scotchmen, and close 
In their excitement they leaped over the palisades into the enclosure, | as I shall soon, in spite of the mare’s cleverness. Would we were out of | and stout they stand by each other, and claw at you as you twist through 
which was no longer to be desecrated by the blood of an innocent old man. | this! them, the biggest aiming at your head, or even worse, at your knees ; 
A strange event took place : the soil gave way beneath them, andnum-| Out of it we shall be soon. I see daylight ahead at last, bright be-| while the middle-sized slip their brushes between your thigh and the sad- 
bers were tumbled down into holes secretly made and covered over, for | tween the dark stems. Up a steep slope over a bank, which is not | dle, and the little babies tickle your horses’s stomach, or twine about 
the discomfiture of the old lord. In its indignation the crowd broke down | very big, but being composed of loose gravel and peat mould, gives | his fore-feet. Whish—whish ; I am enveloped in what seems an atmo- 
all the appurtenances of the combat, and left not a trace behind. From | down with the first man who rides at it, sending him softly head over | sphere of scrubbing-brushes. Fain would I shut my eyes; but dare not, 
that time thenceforth a judicial combat was never again held in the is-| heels in the heather, and leaving us a sheer gap to gallop through, and | or I shall ride against a tree. Whish—whish ; alas for the horse which 
land of Jersey. The people had trampled medieval justice under their | out on the open moor. cannot wind and turn like a hare! Hounds, huntsmen, all are invisible ; 
feet. Mathew Baker was removed, and the king reserved to himself the} Grand old moor! stretching your brown flats right away toward Wind- | only by the swishing and crashing of boughs right and left do I know 
right of nominating alike the bailli, dean, and viscount—that is to say, the | sor for many a mile.—Far to our right is the new Wellin College, | that there are a dozen men in the same torment as I, and calling it, after 
heads of the magistrature, of the clergy, and of the police, separating | looking stately enough here all alone in the wilderness, in spite of its | the same manner of Englishmen, sport. 
thereby the military and civil authorities, and putting a check upon an | two ugly towers and pinched waist.—When shall we have a decent public} Plunge—stagger. hat is this? A broad line of ruts ; perhaps some 
irresponsible despotism. building ? I can’t stop to meditate on so very remote a chance, Close | Celtic trackway, two thousand years old, now matted over with firs; 

This measure, good so far, was attended with one evil result, that it} over us is the long fir-fringed ridge of Easthampstead, ending suddenly | dangerous enough out on the open moor, when only masked by a line of 
placed the two authorities in antagonism, and they filled the sixteenth | in Cesar’s camp ; and we are racing up the Roman road, which the clods | higher and darker heath ; but doubly dangerous now when masked by 
and beginning of the seventeenth centuries with their quarrels ; ore of these parts, unable to givea better account of it, call the Devil’s High- | dark undergrowth. You must find your own way here, mare. I will 
sented the one the English, the other the Jerseyite nationality. Sir Hugh i tively have nothing to do with it. I disclaim all responsibility. 
Vaughan, who first succeeded to the government, is stated to have been ing indeed ; for as Reinecke gallops up the narrow heather-fringed | There are the reins on = neck ; do what you will, only do something 
exceedingly tyrannical. Among other acts of oppression, he attempted | pathway, he brushes off his scent upon the twigs at every stride, and the | —and, if you can, get forward, and not back. 

Dronet Lempriére of his Lordship of Trinity. Defeated by the | hounds race after him, showing no head indeed, and keeping, for conve-| There is daylight at last, and fresh air. We gallop contemptuously 
civil rs, he —— to his friends at court. But the Lord of Tri-| nience, in one long line upon the track ; but going, head up, stems down, | through the advanced skirmishers of the Scotch invading army ; find a 
nity had also friends at court, among whom the Duke of Norfolk. The| at a pace which no horse can follow.—I only hope they may not over-run | practicable trackway through a long dreary yellow bog, too wet for firs 
duke, aware that the Jersey man was skilled in the use of the cross-bow, | the scent! to root in, and are away again “a streamer.” Now a streamer is pro- 
introduced him to the notice of bluff Harry, when engaged inthe park| They have over-run it; halt, and put their heads down a moment. | duced in this wise. There is but one possible gap in a bank, one possible 
practising with his courtiers. Bat with one swift cast in full gallop they have hit it off again, fifty yards | ford in a brook ; one possible path in a cover ; and as each man has to 

“Gentlemen,” said the king, “ we will make another trial. You see| away in the heather, long ere we are up to them ; for those hounds can | wait till the man before him gets through, and then gallops on, each 
that rustic, who is clipping one of my oaks, how quietly he is seated | hunt a fox because they are not hunted themselves, and so have learnt to | man loses twenty yards or more on the man before him: wherefore, by 
cross-legged, turning ls back to us in so discourteous a fashion. Well! trust themselves, and act for themselves ; as boys should learn at school, | all laws of known arithmetic, if ten men tail through a gap, then will 
I bet that not one of you will tumble him down with a shot from a/ even at the risk of a mistake or two. Now they are showing head in- | the last of the ten find himself two hundred yards behind the foremost, 
cross-bow.” deed, down a half cleared valley, and over a few ineffectual turnips, with- | which process several times repeated, produces the phenomenon called a 

One after the other the courtiers tried, but in wain, till the Lord of| ering in the peat, a patch of growing civilization in the heart of the wil-| streamer ; viz., twenty men galloping absurdly as hard as they can, ina 
Trinity, summoned by the Duke of Norfolk to exhibit his prowess, | derness ; and then over the brook—woe’s me! and we must follow—if | line half a mile long, and in humours which are celestial in the few fore- 
kn the man’s hat off at the first shot. So delighted was the monarch | we can. most, contented in the central, and gradually becoming darker in the 
with the feat, that he not only reinstated Lempriére in his rights, but he} Down we come to it, over a broad sheet of burnt ground, where a week | tailmost ; till in the last man, viz., myself, they assume a hue altogether 
also conferred on him the manor of Saint-Germain, and kept him near | ago the young firs were blazing, crackling, spitting turpentine for a mile | Tartarean. 
his person, ordering at the same time a perquisition into the practices of on end. Now it lies all black and ghastly, with hard charred stumps,| Patter, patter, plunge, plunge, squash, squash. How shall I ever catch 
Sir ‘h Vaughan. . like ugly teeth, or caltrops of old, set to lame charging knights. Over|up these hounds? Catch up even then the middle man of that line, of 

So elated was Drouet Lempriére by his good | that he wrote to| a stiff farze-grown bank, which one has to jump on and off—if one cap 5 hig man is going as fast ¥ I, and probably could go faster, as I 
Jean Guillaume and Pierre de Carteret to come to glish court. It | and over the turnip patch, breathless. sure I could not? } 
was at the time of the visit of Charlies V. A @iseussion occurred as to| Now we are at the brook, dyke, lode, drain, or whatever you call it.| Pluck and luck may do it. Aad if not, what matter? 
who could jump furthest, Spaniards.or English. All thé latter competitors | Much as I value agricultural improvements, I wish its making had been| Luck may do it. The hounds may turn a little. And so they do; 
had been beaten when Jean de Carteret came to the rescue, and saved | postponed for at least this one year. Shall we race at it, as at Rosy or | swinging round yon brown brow, alas! nearly half a mile off. Now for 
the honour of England. The fortune of the family dated from this suc-| Wissendine, and so over in one long stride? Would that we could! But|it! Plunge out of the trackway, over the ruts, and hold up, old lass, 
cess. The most powerful men at court disputed who should attach to him-| racing at it is impossible ; for we stagger up to it almost knee-deep in| over the open heath. A fig for stumps, rabbit burrows, and the track- 
self a member of so remarkable a re peat, and find it some fifteen feet broad and six feet deep of newly-cut | ways of the extinct Celt. Five minutes more has brought me abreast of 

Vaughan had, however, a friend in Wolsey. He shipped off a cargo of | yellow clay, with a foul runnel at the bottom. The brave green coat/| the middle man; but the hounds swing the opposite way, and I have lost 
French wines, of Norman linen, and other precious stuffs, and waited | finds a practicable place, our master another ; and both jump, not over, | rather more than I gained. 
with his present upon the all-powerful cardinal. The latter did not hesi-| but in ; and then ous again, not by a leap, but by clawings as of a gigan-| Never mind, try it once more. The last tack was to larboard, this 
tate, in return for the homage Pan to upset all that the king had done. | tic cat. The second whip goes in before me, and somehow vanishes head- | shall be tostarboard ; and I see a slackening in the pace ; and with good 
Helier Carteret, returning to Jersey to establish his rights, was attacked,| long. I see the water shoot up from under his shoulders full ten feet| reason. Before us is the end of the winter-garden, whose boundary wall 
when only armed with a dagger, by Gaspard Pen, the new bailli, and| high, and his horse sitting disconsolate on his tail at the bottom, like a| is by no means like that of Milton’s Eden: but a huge brown bank, brist- 
would have been slain but for the timely succour of his brother Jean.| great dog. However, they are up again and out, painted of a fair raw-| ling with black willow; and, as is the fashion of the winter-garden, the 
This Helier de Carteret was a man of infinite moral courage, and, on his| ochre hue ; and I have to follow, in fear and trembling, expecting to be | ditch towards the moor. Now let pluck supply what luck could not. 

return to England, being unable to obtain justice over his opponent, Sir | painted in like wise. I see the irst whip make a rush. What can turn him? Over he goes; 
Hugh, who was upheld by Wolsey, he actually bullied the haughty pre-| Well, I am in, and out again, I don’t know how : but this I know, that | over goes Sir ——; over our master ; over the brave green coat ; over 
late in open court, when seated in that terrible Star-Chamber which be-| I am in a great bog. Natural bogs, red, brown, or green, I know from | the brave black one ; over another red coat, which must be the Borderer, 
came the ante-chamber to the scaffold for so many high personages. The} childhood, and never was taken in by any one in my life: but this has | or the old gentleman from “ the counties ;”’ I am too far off, alas! to see 
enemies of Wolsey, rejoicing in the audacity of the man, felt that he was| taken me in, in all senses. Why do people pare and trim bogs before| which. But“ the rest are scattered far and wide, by mount, by stream” 
just the person to aid them in their attempts to overthrow his tyranny, | draining them ?—thus destroying the light coat of tenacious stuff on the | —and if it were there, “ by sea’’—looking for that weaker place—which 
and they advanced him large sums of money in order to enable him to} top, which Nature put there on purpose to help poor horsemen over, and | is net to be found. 
prosecute his suit. Luckily, the ascendancy of Aune Boleyn came to his| the blanket of red bog-moss, which is meant as a fair warning to all who| Now for it, old woman! Old as you are, your loins are strong ; and 
aid : the cardinal was disgraced, Sir Hugh followed the fate of his pro-| know the winter-garden. However, 1am no worse off than my neigh-| you know me, andI you. We pull bridle a little as we near the fence ; 
tector, and was superseded by Sir Anthony Ughtred, and all Jersey was| bours. Here we are, ten valiant men, all bogged together; and who | it will not do to come up blown, and she likes to have a good stare at a 
delighted at receiving back its old bailli. knows how deep the peat may be? place before passing it.. . . . Well, my dear, it is very big: but prac- 
To Sir ey aon the Puritan Amyas Paulet, whom M.F.V.| I jamp off and lead, considering that a horse plus a man weighs more | ticable, in the sense in which Mr. Assheton Smith used to apply that epi- 
B sf with his Gallic views of history, asserts to have been in complicity} than a horse alone ; so do one or two more. The rest plunge bravely on, | thet ; that is to say, “If you fall at it, you will probably fall on the 
with Elizabeth for the destruction of Mary Stuart. This “sword of Gi-| whether because of their hurry, or like Child Waters in the ballad, “for | right side.” “Come along, mare! you know you can do it ; and if you 
deon” ruled the Jerseyites with characteristic acerbity, and he at length | fyling of their feet.” can’t, you ¢an try!” Aye, speak to your horse loudly, cheerfully, confi- 
brought about an insurrection, headed, as usual, by one of the Carterets.} However, “all things do end,” as Carlyle pithily remarks somewhere | dently, if you want to know what he can do. The magic of the human 
Elizabeth, to assuage the civil war that was thus aroused, granted the| in his French Revolution ; and so does this bog. I wish this gallop would | voice tellson him as well as on man. Silent himself, voice is to him a 
island a charter, by which the rights of the states were, for the first time,| end too. How long have we been going? There is no time to take out | miracle, as inspiration. Think of it. Your horse can’t talk: but he 
formally —— But this did not suffice ; one Jean Herault, whom} a watch: but I fancy the mare flags; [am sure my back aches with | finds that you can. He feels that he carries a nobler, a wiser being than 
our historian declares to be the most remarkable figure in the chronicles) standing in my stirrups. I become desponding. I am sure I shall never | himself, oae who can make him “above himself exalt himself,” and 
of Jersey, attacked the electoral system, and superseded the appointment | see this fox killed ; sure I shall not keep up five minutes longer ; sure I | dares and does—as she will. She is straight at it now, her feet on the 
of the juries by the states by universal suffrage. This time the Carterets, | shall have a fall soon ; sure I shall ruia the mare’s fetlocks in the ruts. | ditch brink. Steady hand! and in with the spurs. 
as the ancient aristocracy of the island, sided with the governor. James|I am bored. I wish it was all over, and I safe at home in bed. A pause, a heave, a long leap, a moment’s clawing and struggling, 
I. had, however, succeeded to Elizabeth; Jean Herault was kindly re-} Then why do I not stop? cowbackel, upon the top of the bank, which seems half an hour long ; 
ceived by him, was appointed bailli, and Sir John Peyton having refused| cannot tell. That thud, thud, thud, through moss and mire has be- | and we plunge upon our knees into the field, pick ourselves up, an 
to recognise his authority, he actually obtained an order of council that} come an element of my being, a temporary necessity, and go I must. I|away again ; rattling among swede turnips ; over a hurdle into a flock 
in future the bailli, as the representative of the civil power, should take} do not ride the mare; the Wild Huntsman, invisible to me, rides her ; | of astouuded sheep; and out again, a deep drop into a pretty meadow. 
precedence in court of the governor, as representative of the military au-| andj I, like Biirger’s Lenore, am carried on in spite of myself, “tramp,|The mare’s fore feet stick deep into the turf the moment they touch 
thority. This precedence was marked by the comparative elevation of| tramp along the land, splash, splash, along the sea.” it, as into tar, and the forward impulse sends her gently sprawling on 
two and hence the difference in the chairs in the Louis XIII.| By which I do not at all mean that the mare has run away with me. | her head 
style still to be seen in the Hall of Justice, and whose disproportions| On the contrary, I am afraid I have been shaking her up during the last} Feeling both my heels touch the nd, as I sit in the saddle, I con- 
often excite the curiosity of the stranger. five minutes more than once. But the spirit of Odin, “ the mover,’ “ the | sider it time to stop on shore. As I lift my leg over, she rises indig- 
The Jerseyites were bted for their religious reformation to the| goer” (for that is his etymology), whom German sages connect much | nantly, chucks me head over heels, and stands looking at me with sur- 
Count de Montgomery, who fied to the Islands with a party of| with the Wild Huntsman, has got hold of my midriff and marrow, and go | prise ani contempt. See what comes of being prudent, and thinking of 
I must, for “ The Goer’ has taken me. one’s wife and family. I had much better have sat the mare patiently, 

I look round for the field. Scattered wide we are now; a red coat| and facal the chance of her rolling on me. However, she has not (as I 
gleaming like a spark of fir on every knoll, iu every dell, behind me | expected) trodden off the fore shoes with her hind ones; so there is n0 
and before me too ; for some of the road riders have caught us up at a| great harm done, certainly not to my old coat and hat, which are long 
turn, and all are going well, though going wild. past hamning. 

What is this before us? A green wall of self-sown firs, which will seat-| The hounds, moreover, have obligingly walted for us two fields on. 
ter us still more. For thecold wet res which we are entering do not carry the scent 
jones of Montorgueil, whence he issued forth to become a member of} There they stand in thousands, the sturdy Scots, colonizing the desert | as the beather did, in which Reinecke, as he galloped, brushed off his per- 
@ Calvinistic parliament. Calvinism was, however, in those days no more} in spite of frost, and gales, and barrenness : and clustering together, too, | spiration against every twig ; and the hounds are now flemishing up and 
favourable to freedom of thought than were Roman Catholicism or An-| as Scotsmen always do abroad, little and big, every one under his neigh- | down by the side of the brown alder-fringed brook which parts the cous 
| ay rn Bacon and Locke had not yet taught mankind to interpret | bour’s lee, according to the good old proverb of their native land, “ Caw | ties. Ican hear the flap and snort of the dogs’ nostrils as they cal- 

e Scriptures for themselves. Many people were condemned, and even|me, and I’ll caw thee.” ter round me ; and I like it. It is exciting ; bat why, who can tell? 
burnt, for sorcery, in J , after it had become a Protestant country.| I respect them, those Scotch firs. I delight in their forms, from James} What beautiful creatures they are, too! Next to a Greek statue (I 
Printing was not introd: into the island till 1780; but once intro-| the First’s ed giants, up in Bramshill Park—the only place in England | mean areal old Greek one ; for 1 am a thoroughly anti-preraphaelite be 
duced, the liberty of the became a recognised institution, and it has| where a ter can learn what Scotch firs are—down to the little green | nighted pagan heathen in taste, and intend seme day to get up a Cinque 
never been infringed. Thus were the minds of the Jerseyites delivered | pyramids which stand up out of the heather, triumphant over tyranny, | Cento Club, for the total abolition of Gothic art)—next toa Greek sts 
from the bondage of dogma, but their bodies were only emancipated | and the strange woes of an untoward youth. Seven years on an ave-| tue, I say, I know few such combinations of grace and strength, as in & 
from thraldom at a later period. Liberty of action was not understood | rage have most of them tin ineffectual efforts to become a foot high. | fiae foxhound. It is the beauty of the Theseus—light and yet massive; 
at Jersey. When the people became celebrated for their knitting, a pro-| Nibbled off by hares, down by cattle, cut down by tarf-parers, | and light not in spite of its masses, but on account of the perfect disp 
clamation bade them exchange their needles for pruning-hooks. Domes-| secing hundreds of their brethren cut up and carried off in the turf-fuel, | sition of them. I do not care for gracc in man, woman, or animal, whicl 
tic institutions were interfered with ; men and women were barely at li | they are as gnarled and stubbed near the ground as an old thorn-bush | is obtained (as in the old German painters) at the expense of honest flesh 
berty to marry, or to go where they liked. Sir Walter Raleigh had|in a pasture. But they have conquered at last, and are growing away,|and blood. It may be all very pure, and unearthly, and saiatly, and 
a to the a the Newfoundland fishery; the Malouins and| eighteen inches a year, with fair = brushes silver-tipt, re-clothing | what not ; but it is not healthly ; and therefore it is not really Hig? 

villais deprived them of the benefits derived from that commerce, by | the wilderness with a vegetation which it has not seen for—how many | Art, let it call itself such as much asit likes. The highest art must be 
inducing Louis XIV.’s minister, Colbert, to place a heavy duty on fish.| thousand years? that in which the outward is the most perfect symbol of the lawestj 
Now, with the blessings of free thought, free action, and free trade, the} No man can tell. For when last the Scotch fir was indigenous to Eng- | and therefore a healthy soul can be only exprest by a healthy body ; 


comet’s tail—I wish their substance was as yielding this day, 

raly beautiful—grand, indeed, to me it is—to see young live Nature 
thus carrying on a great savage process in the heart of this old and 
seemingly all-artificial Eaglish land ; and reproducing here, as surely as 


Throu ou the red coat ahead of me, avoiding one of your hassocks, 
jamped with his horse's nose full against a fir stem, and stopped, 






























form, to which they at first gave their adherence, was, however, soon su- 
perseded by the Anglican Church, and that at a time when Calvinism 
and Puritanism were objects of part. The celebrated Prynne, au- 
thor of the “ Histriomastix” who-had been taken before the Star Cham- 
ber for condemning the amusements of the day, was imprisoned in the 


town of St. Helier, w in the time of the historian Falle only reckoned! land, and mixed with the larch, stretched in one vast forest from Norfolk { starved limbs and hydrocephalus forehead must be either taken as incor 
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certain spiritual diseases which were in the Middle Age 
oon ie consid Titiee at ai ; eclated 
nataralist art ; er ge- 
perme g the world will in some saner mood rediscover ; 
hold in direct ition to Rio, that Rafaelle improved steadily all his 
life through, and that his noblest works are not those somewhat sim 


but those great, coarse, natural cartoons, 
Mantegna’s Heathen Triumph) Cromwell saved for the British 
I expect no one to agree with all this for the next quarter of a 
ry: but after that I have hopes. The world will grow tired of pre- 
to admire Manichzan pictures in an age of natural science, and 
building churches on the Popish model, to be used for Protestant wor- 
ip ; and art will let the de their dead, and beginning again 
here Michael Angelo and Rafaelle left off, work forward into a nobler, 
truer, freer, and more divine school than the world has yet seen—at least, 


all this has grown out of those foxhounds. Why not? Theirs is 
the sort of form which expresses to me what I want art to express—Na- 
ture not limited, but developed, by high civilization. The old savage 
ideal of beauty was the lion, type of mere massive force. That was suc- 
ceeded by an over-civilized ideal, say the fawn, type of delicate grace. 
By cunning breeding and choosing, through long centuries, man has 
combined both, and has created the foxhound, lion and fawn in one. 
Look at that old hound, who stands doubtful, looking up at his master 
for advice. Look at the severity, delicacy, lightness of every curve. 
His head is finer than a deer’s; his hind legs tense as steel springs ; his 
forelegs straight as arrows: and yet see the = of chest, the sweep of 
loin, the breadth of paw, the mass of arm and thigh ; and if ay! have an 
eye for form, look at the absolute majesty of his attitude at this moment. 
Majesty is the only word for it. If he were six feet high, instead of 
twenty-three inches, with what animal on earth could you compare him? 
Is it not a joy to see such a thing alive? It is to me, at least. I would 
like to have one in my study all day long, as I would have a statue ora 
ture ; and when Mr. Morrell gave (as they say) two hundred guineas 
e Hercules alone, I believe the dog was well worth the money, only to 
look at. But I am a minute philosopher. 

Ah! The hounds are over the brook, and one loud cheerful note after 
another give promise of another burst. Over we go too, stumbling, 
watchful of water-rat’s holes, down the rotten bank, wading the brown 

velly stream, and out again into another rushy pasture, up which the 
are slowly picking out the scent. There, they have it now, and 
dash forward all together, showing a beautiful head, a “ globus,’’ as the 
old Romans called a pulk of irregular horse. You might cover them 
with a sheet, as the saying is, as they gallop up to the next fence. Oh that 
it may last! 
It does last, through five or six fields, parted by stiff banks enough ; 
and then the hounds vanish among brushwood. I see the gentle- 
men _—_ of me “ craning,” meditative. There is something uncanny 
oni 
neanny enough. A hollow lane it is, several feet below the soil. A 
hard lane, without a foot of side-turf to save your horse’s feet. A nasty 
lane ; a “ naughty lane,” as the Shaksperians would have called it. The 
green coat gallops off to a gate, and pauses. Itisnailedup. He pauses, 
swings his horse round and back twenty yards, comes up in a quiet hand 
canter, and over gallantly. Whom a red-coat follows; but no more. 
Certainly not I ; for the mare cannot do timber well; and if she could, 
I see ugly things upon the ground on both sides of that gate, which one 
horse may escape, or two: but which will give some one a fall, proba- 
bly me ; for the agricultural intellect has here (as in most parts) a ten- 
dency to mend gate-roads with loose flints, brickbats, broken bottles, iron 
hoops, beef bones, and other abnormal substances, which make “ bad 
rising and bad falling””—and—there is a third hero rolling in the road, 
with his horse’s hind legs hung up in the gate ; and when the too-valiant 
quadruped has at last tumbled over it on his nose, and got up again, he 
limps sadly on one of the said hind legs, and his master has to lead him 
dolefally away, and probably consign him to the stable for the next 
month. Hapless that we are! unless we are content pounded, into 
that lane we must leap after all. Well, the whip and one or two more have 
leapt down already, and what must be must : but I must wait a moment, 
for there isa man on his head below me, and a horse on his head also. 
They pick themselves up. The man examines his horse’s knees, and gives 
a grunt of comfort. The poor brute’s head has saved his legs, and he 
stands, yawning his chin dolefully up and down, apparently with a view 
to ascertaining whether or not his head is broken off. The man picksap 
what was his and on and away again, both he and his horse, I am 
sorry to say, bleeding pretty freely about the face. However, he is an 
ishman, and “it is all in the day’s work.” 
arned by my fellow’s fate I jump off, and lead down. The old mare, 
relieved of my weight, jumps after me like a dog, and we, too, are away 
again, having lost a great deal of ground. But no one expects me to be 
in the first flight. 

We are in the lane ; and Tom the huntsman, by a desperate up leap 
which no one follows, is out again five minutes since : but we gallop up 
the lane—getting into it was quite enough to do. We will leave well 
alone, and stay in it while we can. 

Out upon a village green, planted with rows of oaks and poplars, sur- 
rounded by the trim sunny cottages of retired Londoners, a pleasaut 
oasis in the wilderness. Across the village cricket-ground (we are great 
cricketers in these parts, and long may the good old game live among 
us), and then up another hollow lane, which leans bet damp shough 
and copses toward the farther moor. 

Curious things to a minute pan are these same hollow lanes. 
They set him on archwological questions, more than he can solve ; and 
he has time to think over them just now, for there is no hurry ; the 
hounds are picking out the scent slowly enough over the adjoining fal- 
lows, and he has time to meditate how many centuries it took to saw 
through the warm sandbanks this dyke ten feet deep, up which he trots, 
with the oak boughs meeting over his head. Was it ever worth men’s 
while to dig out the soil? Surely not. The old method must have 
been, to remove the softer upper spit, till they got to tolerably hard 
ground ; and then, Macadam’s metal being as yet unknown, the rains and 
the wheels of generations sawed gradually deeper and deeper, till this 
road-ditch was formed. But it must have taken centuries to doit. Many 
of these hollow lanes, especially those on flat ground, must be as old or 

the Conquest. In Devonshire, I am sure that they are. But 
there many of them, one suspects, were made, not of malice, but of cow- 
prepense. Your indigenous Celt was, one fears, a sneaking ani- 
mal, and liked to keep when he could under cover of banks and hill- 
sides ; while your bold Roman made his raised roads straight over hill 
dale, “ ridge-ways’”’ from which, as from an eagle’s eyrie, he could 
survey the conquered lowlands far and wide. It marks strongly the dif- 
between the Roman paved road, with its established common 
way for all passengers, its regular stations and milestones, and the Cel- 
tic trackway, winding irresolutely alung in innumerable ruts, parting to 
meet again, as if each savage (for they were nothing better) had taken 
his own fresh path when he found the next line of ruts too heavy for his 
cattle. Around the spurs of Dartmoor I have seen many ancient roads, 
some of them long disused, which could have been hollowed out for no 
Purpose but that of concealment. 
t where are the hounds all this time? There, two fields on our 
left, at a dead stand-still. Iam afraid that it would not matter much if 
were ten fields off. I am beginning to fear exceedingly that we 
shall not kill this fox. The delay is getting serious. Some one observes 
that he must be a long way a-head of us by now ;” and is answered by 
& general grunt, or However, we are on the right side of the 
hounds. he has gone anywhere, he has gone to the large covers of 
the southern winter-garden, and has crossed our path up above. So we 
80 slowly up the hill, till the valley lies beneath us like a long green 
garden between its two banks of brown moor, and through a cheerful lit- 
tle green, with red brick cottages scattered all round, each with its 
large neat garden, and beehives, and pigs and geese, and turf-stack, and 
clipt hews and hollies before the door, and rosy, dark-eyed childreo, and 
— the simple, healthy comforts of a wild “heth-cropper’s” home. 
b hen he can, the good man of the house works at farm labour, or cuts 
is own turf; and when work is scarce, he cuts copses and makes heath- 
brooms, and does a little poaching. True, he seldom to charch, 
save to be , married, or buried ; but he equally seldom gets 
drunk. For church and public stand together two miles off; so that 
social wants bring their own compensations with them, and 
there are two sides to every question. 


Hark! A faint, dreary hollo off the moor above. And then another, 


Madonnas and somewhat impish Bambinos ( lovely though they 
ing int, Protestant which (with 
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and another. Up the lane we gallop, trusting to the cry ; for the clod of 
these delights in the ee like any bated Paddy, and casts 
ble, and fork wildly, to ran, shout, assist, and interfere in all pos- 


ways, out << pue love. The descendant of many generations of 
him uires deer-stealers, the instinct of sport is strong within 
a though no more of the king’s deer are to be shot in the winter 

ip-fields, or worse, caught by an apple-baited hook hung from an 


orchard bough. He now limits his aspirations to hares and pheasants, 
and too probably once in his life -‘ hits the keeper into the river,” and 
reconsiders himself for a while after over a crank in Winchester |. 
Well, he has his faults; and I have mine. But he is a thorough good fel- 
low nevertheless ; quite as good as 1; civil, contented, industrious, and 
often very handsome : and a-far shrewder fellow too—owing to his dash 
of wild forest ae vy, highwayman, and what not—than his bullet- 
headed, and flaxen-polled cousin, the pure South Saxon of the Chalk- 
downs. Dark-haired he is, rnddy, and tall of bone; swaggering in his 
youth ; but when he grows old, a thorough gentleman, reserved, stately, 
and courteous as a prince. Fifteen years have I lived with him hail 
fellow well met, never yet had a rude word or action from him. 

We canter up to the agriculturist who stands roaring on the top of a 
gate and steadying himself by a tree. 

“ He isjust gone on there. Nota quarter of an hour since. Along 
that hedge-row.” , : 

“So? Then, when the hounds are thrown into the field, why do they 
not hit him off? Why does the next field only give a hint of his having 

ast ; and the next none at all? Why are we doomed to wander shiver- 
ng for the next half hour, up and down this lane-end, discussing the 
solemn question as to where Reinecke, may, can, will, shall, might, 
could, would, and should have gone ; and watching those two sorrowful 
red coats and that sorrowful line of hounds trotting in a great ring be- 
low us through the fallow fields, while the huntsman’s notes of encou- 
ragement come up the breeze, fainter, sadder, more hopeless every mi- 
nute? 

Because the scent has failed. And why scent fails, or does not fail, 
and what scent is—and, in short, anything about the matter, man knows 
—no more than he knows why his own pulse beats. It depends on the 
heather? Probably. It is best with a steady or rising glass? Pos- 
sibly. Itis best ina southerly wind and acloudy sky? In some coun- 
tries. On clays and grass, they say. And yet what sings the poet of 
the immortal Billesden Coplow fox, who ran seventy miles on end ?— 
(there were three foxes up though, that day) :— 

The wind was north-east, and most bitterly keen ; 
’Twas the worst hanting morning that ever was seen. 

And yet the best scenting day I ever saw on grass was a sunny April 
south-wester, when it was so hot the horses could hardly breathe or go; 
and the best days for the heather are howling black north-easters. There 
is reason to believe that scent lies best when the air is colder than the 
ground ; and I have ascientific theory, that 


Scent varies i 





ly as evaporation ; 

which sounds very fine, and seems to come true—as often as other. theo- 
ries do, namely, about once in three times ; quite often enough to prove 
the correctness of any theory, whether zoological or theological. So it 


home. 

Going home. The fox will be hit off, probably for a few yards up on the 
moor to the left ; heard of, probably, to-morrow, from some keeper five 
miles off: but Reinecke will not die to-day. He will lie safe at a friend’s 
house till night-fall, and trot home to Malepartus during the small hours, 
to brag and crow to his admiring spouse over his mighty feats, and how 
he outwitted that dull thing called man ; carefully “ remembering to for- 
get,” as Peter Pindar has it, that his life was saved, neither by courage 
nor cunning, but by base panic fear of a gaunt sheep-dog, who turned 
and —" him exactly whither he did not want to go, at the top of this 
very lane. 

Be it so: or be it otherwise ;—what care I? I have had my exercise 
and pleasure, and shall not have any more such for full a week to come ; 
Ihave sent more oxygen through ! lungs in the last hour than I bave 
in the previous eight-and-forty. I have given a wholesome stir to that 
Thumos (translate as you will—wrath, spirit, pluck, or otherwise), which 
Plato says is the root of all virtues. I have indulged for awhile that sa- 
vage element which ought to be in the heart of every man ; for it alone 
gives him the energy by which he civilizes himself. I have overcome 
obstacles and endured dangers: by doing which alone man becometh 
strong, great, useful, or otherwise worth one brass farthing. I have felt 
myself for half an hour a free man, with a right to as much of Noman’s 
Land, which is the whole universe, as I could take and hold with four 
horse-hoofs. I have cast off the trammels of society, in as far as they 
are represented by banks, ditches, and hurdles, and have returned 
awhile to that state of nature out of which all civilization came, 
and of which perfect civilization ought in some way to return. In 
short, I have done and seen and thought, things unspeakable—at 
least so I hold. And if I have ridden neither very long nor very 
well—so much the better for me, who can get so much out of so lit- 
tle. Here again comes in the advantage of being a minute philosopher. 
On the other side of the account, my hat has one more dent in it ; but 
what is one among so many? I feel, too, a little chilly about the small of 
the back, and shall jndulge in a warm salt-bath the minute I get home. 
But my heart is lightened and my brain cleared ; and I can go home to 
the cheerful study and write off this epistle to you, old friend, without 
foul copy or correction, so sharpened are my wits by the simple expedi- 
ent of air and exercise, idleness and excitement—the only method by 
which the mens sana can be kept inside the corpus sanum. It has been a 
short pleasure, truly, but all the more easily obtained ; and a frivolous 
one, perhaps, in wise folks’ eyes ; but then, you know, nothing is frivo- 
lous to a Minute Philosopher. 

oem 


THE MARRIED BACHELOR. 
“T was married once, sir, for three days.”’ 
Poor little man! with what sympathy—I may almost say, with what 
affectionate sympathy—did I regard the unfortunate Frenchman, his cup 
of bliss dashed so rudely from his very lips. Those eyes, now sparkling 
—almost wildly, I imagined, with the juice of the grape (indulged in 
first, perhaps, in moments of despair and agony),—how many tears of 
bitter misery must they have shed! that heart, so open and ingenuous 
as I had found it, how often must it have almost ceased to beat in chok- 
ing fullness beneath that yellow waistcoat! Such and similar were 
the —_— that rushed in a moment through my brain at his last 
wo 
I had met my companion at what mine host of the Singe Rouge at 
Calais was pleased to call the éable-d’héte ; and a small acquaintance had 
sprung up between us: it was sympathy, I suppose,—his English agreed 
so well with my most execrable French. Of course he of the volatile 
nation had commenced the intimacy ; and I must say I speedily got to 
like him. His troubles ager to have pretty well agreed with him: 
he was a punchy little fellow, with a jolly nose, and looked a very Puck 
behind his richly-coloured meerschaum, as he said, 
“Well, monsieur shall hear my history ; but I warn him ’tis a sad 
one. Know, then, my name is Jules Canard, my age is fifty, and I am 
@ bachelor.” 

Down went my sympathy, and up went my curiosity, with a jerk of 

corresponding Velocity. ‘A married bachelor !’’ thought I, “ that’s ra- 
ther odd.” 
“ My father dying,” he continued, “left me a fortune of ten thousand 
francs, with which I traded to so good purpose that in a few years I had 
multiplied each franc by ten ; on discovering which, intending to cheat 
Fortune of any opportunity of turning round upon me (a dirty but fa- 
vourite trick of hers), I determined to quit trade, turn gentleman, and 
live at ease. But fortune had me too tight to let meslip off unobserved ; 
she suggested that it was my duty as a prudent merchant to make every 
arrangement for the future ere I shut up shop ; and among sundry other 
— — desirable for retired felicity, I found jotted down upon my 
ist—a wife. 

“This idea being a new one, took my fancy. I began to sigh after a 
cherry lip and pretty ankle, to pose verses add d to no one in 
particular, and to indite most flattering replies by return of post. I'll 
not detail to you, monsieur, all my endeavours to obtain that which I 
so ardently desired, but in vain, till chance decreed that I should meet 
Estelle. Ah!” burst out the little Frenchman, “you never saw, you 
never can imagine—” 

I might have told him that I thought I could easily ; but n’importe,— 
“ What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba?”’ So he turned up his eyes, 
made a vigorous attack upon his Burgundy, and went on uninterrupted. 

“ Monsieur, I was one day seated ona bench at Pére-la-Chaise,—thi- 
ther I had repaired to indulge in my delightful anticipations,—when a 
slight and graceful figure in deep mourning drew near me. Her veil 
was down, so that her face was hid; but I felt at once that she was 
young and beautiful. Scarcely had she passed me, when, sinking on a 
neighbouring tombstone, she burst violently into tears. I rose immedi- 
ately, judging her to be a mourner, whom religion bade me leave alone 
with her sacred grief ; when a movement on her part suggested to me 
that illness might be the cause perhaps of her emotion. I approached 
her, therefore : ‘ Are you ill, mademoiselle ?’ 
ye Alas, no, monsieur,’’ she answered almost inaudibly, ‘except in 
sp 








t. 
« «Exquisite being !” I exclaimed, leading her to the seat I had just 


may stand, though it wont help us to recover this fox; and I am going gl 


quitted, “‘ what is your sorrow? Confide it, I entreat, to one who would 
console and succour you!’ 

“Well, monsieur, it was the old, old story here in France—marriage 
without love. Estelle was an orphan; it was her father’s grave that 
lay before us ; her mother, poor, was consequently heartless. She was 
courted by a rich old man ; and her surviving parent had besought her, 
for her sake, to accept his offer. Duty and filial affection had con- 
quered aversion and disgust, and they were to be married in four weeks. 
Such a tale, told between bursting sobs, by such a being and in such a 
place, would have moved the hearts even of the stones around us, had 
they any to be moved ; and it did mine, you may be sure. Her veil, too, 
in her agitation, had nd become for an instant displaced, and I 
caught a momentary glance of the countenanve beneath. It may have 
been imagination,—I have since thought indeed it must,—but in that 
glance I saw an angel. ‘ And what, Estelle,’ I cried, ‘what is the sum 
this old chiffonnier, this huckster, bids for you” ‘A hundred thousand 
francs,’ was the reply. In a moment I was at her feet. What prompted 
me I know not ; I saw nothing, I considered nothing ; but for that pass- 
ing glance, I had not even seen her face ; I had but felt the pressure of 
her hand, and I was conquered. I did not so much as ask whether the 
aged villain had a rival, nor how far his pretensions were inferior to my 
own ; I only thought the moment. had arrived, and I must seize it. 

“* A hundred thousand francs!’ I cried. ‘ Estelle, I will outbid him 
by five thousand. For this I’ve toiled these fifteen years; for this I 
have endured fatigue and penury, hoarding each centime, grudging al- 
most my daily food—for thee, Estelle. Thou art the vision that has 
been the subject of my nightly dreams; unseen, unknown, thou hast 
been my guardian spirit, and now at length we meet,—here, at the very 
moment you most need my aid. Estelle, dearest Estelle, upon my knees 
before you—’ Monsieur, it is enough ; I rose a happy man.” 

“ Rather premature though, M. Canard,—was it not?” 

Monsieur C. replied to my suggestion with that unanswerable re- 
minder,—“ Sir, you forget ; we are in France. With you cold-blooded 
Englishmen it might be premature—it would, I know ; but what was I 
todo? A twofold inducement lay before me,—to succour helpless vir- 
tue in distress, and to possess myself of the object of my desires without 
a troublesome, and perhaps eventually fruitless, search. The opportu- 
nity now offered, and I embraced it, and also my Estelle ; and believe 
me, monsieur, never did I feel such contentment as at that moment when, 
raising her veil, she turned her tearful eyes upon me, and pointed to her 
father’s grave. Thither once more I led her ; end there, above the ashes 
of that departed grocer, I swore fidelity to her, his child. She was 
very fair, monsieur ; not quite so young as I had thought at first, but 
under thirty certainly, and I was forty-five.” 

“My friend paused here again to light his meerschaum, and seemed 
about relapsing into a reflective mood. “ Well,’ said I, as I refilled his 


ass, 

“ Well,”’ he continued, “it was then arranged we should proceed at 
once to the maternal residence of my Estelle, there to see her mother, 
and invoke her blessing. It wasina narrow but respectable locality, 
such as might well be occupied by small retired tradesmen or their fa- 
milies ; and the house at which we stopped was one of the humblest. 
We were admitted ; Estelle passed in first, to prepare, as she said, her mo- 
ther—our mother—for the interview. I was not, however, long kept in 
suspense. 

“** Heaven bless you, my children !’ cried the old woman from her 
easy-chair as filially we knelt before her. ‘You, young man,—for you 
have saved my child from misery, perhaps from death ; and me, her mo- 
ther, from remorse and sorrow. You, Estelle; for you have found s 
friend as well as a protector, a lover as well asa husband. Happy chil- 
dren, cried the crone again, ‘ Heaven be with you!’ ” 

“ She seemed very old and feeble, in mind as well as body ; and I was 
watching her as she kept muttering something to herself, in the hope of 
seeing her sink off to sleep, and so leave Estelle and me a quiet (éte-d-téle, 
when suddenly the ndtre mére aroused herself once more. 

“*Tob ,’ she exclaimed, ‘to business, my dear children. M. 
Canard, what is the sum you offer for Estelle?’ 

“* A hundred and five th d francs, mad , I answered coldly ; 
for I did not like the cial tone d by the old lady. 

“* But to me,’ she cried testily,—‘ how much am / to look for ?” 

“ A churlish answer mounted to my lips; but a glance at the burning 
face of my Estelle, as she stood covered with grief and shame, checked 
me at once. 

“* You, madame,’ I replied as gently as I could, ‘ shall have no cause 
for discontent. The mother of my wife shall be cared for as my own; 
a yearly income, paid as you may please, shall be at your disposal.’ 

“ This, however, did not seem to satisfy ndtre mre. She desired, with 
all the indelicacy of superannnated avarice, that I should pay her, then 
and there, a given sum,—ten thousand francs, no less. This I perem- 
torily declined ; my fi , 1 urged, would not endure such a sudden 
diminution. I had not realised my stock as yet ; in short, I had not so 
much in hand. At this confession even Estelle looked almost lowering ; 
but a few words cleared up the doubt that, for the moment, had rested in 
her ingenuous mind. ‘No,’ she thought, ‘ what adventurer would seek 
out me, a poor, friendless, helpless woman?’ and she dismissed the sug- 
gestion as one unworthy of herself,—of me. So at least did I translate 
the varied shades of emotion as they passed across her lovely face. The 
mother, however, was less generous ; she persisted in her first demand, 
—so firmly too, that even my Estelle appeared to think it best to hu- 
mour her, entreating me to yield. What was to be done, monsieur? I 
proposed tocompromise. ‘It is well, madame,’ I cried; ‘on our wed- 
ding-morning you shall have your money ;’ and I intimated that it was 
a@ payment once for all. Even to this the hag demurred ; but if she had 
a will of her own, I had one also. A bachelor occasionally has, mon- 
sieur,”’ said my friend with a particular knowing look ; “and so I gained 
my point. 

“ It was then arranged—the old woman for the sake of her money ac- 
quiescing—that our civil marriage by the mayor should take place on 
Thursday in the coming week, and the religious ceremony three days 
later ; Estelle insisting on the delay, that Sunday being the festival of 
her patron saint, she said. Impatient as I was, to so sacred an excuse [ 
could but yield ; and I passed the ensuing days with my betrothed (hav- 
ing first, of necessity realized a portion of my property), selecting her 
wardrobe, paying her accounts, and adding almost hourly gifts.” 

a. Canard again paused, lost in meditation and the smoke of his to- 
0. 
“ At length the day arrived, and we appeared before the mayor. The 
customary declarations made, the registers were signed, and it required 
but the blessing of the Church to make my happiness complete. But 
‘ Vhomme propose,’ &¢. ; and I had yet three days to wait. How I strove 
to kill those days ; how early I retired to rest, how late I rose to take 
my morning meal! Meanwhile I closed my shop, and abandoned myself 
to an idle life. I steered clear of the old lady, however, and walked with 
my Estelle through the most busy streets of Paris, entering many ashop, 
and making purchases at each. Her taste was truly charmiog,—a little 
rhaps above her contemplated station, as I thought ; but what of that? 
hould I not be proud of so beautiful a wife in this shawl or that man- 
tilla, made as they seemed expressly to exhibit her lovely figure and 
contour ? 
“ Her charities, too (at my expense), appeared to know no bounds. 
“Jules, you know my poor old pensioner, Manon ?’ 
“*Not in the least. What of her?’ 
“¢T took leave of her yesterday, and found her bathed in tears.’ 
“¢ Alas!’ she cried, ‘madame’ (she was the first who called me so, dear 
Jules), ‘ what shall Ido? My only son, my comfort, my support, will 
to-morrow lose his liberty unless he can procure five hundred francs.’ 
What was the result, monsieur? I found Estelle, in the fullness of her 
heart, had promised I should lend them, without interest too. I gave 
them to her at once, and confess I grew tired of pulling out my purse 80 
often. At this rate, thought I, f must keep shop another year or so. Yet 














how could I refuse Estelle ? 


“ At length the three days passed, and Sunday came. It was, I well 


remember, a wet and miserable morning,—such a wedding-day! I rose 
betimes, however, and dressed myself once more in all my finest clothes. 
Before I was half through, I heard the voices, loud and angry, of people 
ascending the stairs, and drawing towards my door. At the first knock, 
I hastily threw my dressing-gown around me, end prepared to open. 


What voice was that I now distinguished? Could it be?—it was, Es- 


telle’s! In an instant she was in my arms; her bridal dress epattered 
with mud and rain, her beautiful face suffused with tears. Save me from 


wretch !’ she cried in broken accents, as an enormous huissier strode into 


this the room, and laid his band upon her. 


“ © Monsieur, excuse me, this lady is 4 prisoner.’ 

“ ¢ And excuse me, monsieur,’ cried I, looking fiercely up at him, ‘ this 
lady is my wife!’ ae 

“© As you please, monsieur,’ said the big huissiercoolly. ‘My business 
is with you, then. A debt,’ he continued,—‘ a trifling matter of ten 
thousand francs ;’ and he looked about the room as if to take a mental 
list of my effects. 





“*¢ Coquin!’ I cried, enraged. Then tarning to Estelle, who had sunk 
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ona seat, ‘ And madame, what have you to say to this?’ 
Bry wm Dart ai ght of her ple face dad eng ey, 
eg oye J enslaienad prasionstely, Heewing at her 
feet. heen ae - this be true ?” 

“* Alas, M. ’ replied my beloved, her bursting sobs choking 
her utterance, ‘ it is indeed too true. Poverty is a bitter lot, monsicur, 
Berens 5 Sree yee i.e Senepiar’s, bun 0 Sandee, one. = 
never feel what I suffered. I could not work, I would not * 
dare not die, 1 Wie 15 Sees 5 3 wes 9 osteie, I Knows onp wish po Bile 

¢ as I had of payment, as bad as theft. M. kaew of my 

and on the promise of my hand relieved it, discharging all my 

ions; but now I have forsaken him for you, he turns upon me, 
atreets me, as you see, and I—’ Estelle could proceed no further, and I 
$05 9 wees guiness Son way Sepalionse with her. | Bus enengh, mosstonr, 
she said at length, with difficulty rising from her chair ; ‘1 should have 
told you this before ; that it was due to you I know: I feared to do it, 
ees cet. Fare you well.’ 

“ The large eae 90 258 Wal Mabend come mene epee 
omg ie anes S| her gently though, or I should have 

down, or tried 

4: Ens} Gries 5” Neha. your Seth Genelt, Hstellp, anki mar 3 Se: yous 
last. In the law’s eye I am your r Here is 
your money, monsieur !e huissier ;’ and I counted out the notes with an 
agitated hand. The fellow examined them, and coolly put them in his 
pocket, wrote me a discharge, and was making off. 

“* One moment, if you p) caidL ‘You have been kind enough 
to bring this lady here, do me the favour to escort her safely home 
again. I would do so myself, but—’ I glanced at my unfinished toilette 
in excuse. ‘In anhour we shall meet again, Estelle.’ I kissed her 
on panied them to the street, then returned and resumed my 
preparations. 

“* A pretty m ’swork,’ thought I as I the razor round 
my face “It Tatallee tora out as costly fps already 

ed a mistress, fi ll to my reti t and domestic piness, 
Tor at least the t. Ah, ah, my little shop! it strikes me you and I 
are to be aovunnted yo for many a day. Mothers, w: pension- 
ers, and huissiers—’ A gash from the razor cut short my meditation, and 
turned the current of my thoughts. 

“ At the ated hour I was at the church, and found I had arrived 


the first. ‘ Or coarse,’ thought I, ‘ impatient lovers always do.’ I stood 
within the porch, safe from the rain, whence I could see every approach- 
ing vehicle, At length, after a long delay,.a vigilante drew near, and 
aH ow at the entrance to the church. Three young girls in white 

ted ; then the bride. I was about to precipitate m: to the coach- 
door, when a young man oes oa me, handed out the blushing 
demoiselle. It was a bride indeed, but not Estelle. Impatience was con- 
a me, and I hated the young gamin and his fiancée. 

“ Well, ur, hours and at noon the church was closed. 
Then, in a frenzy, I left the sacred edifice, and rushed headlong towards 
the residence of my Estelle. I flung open the well-known door, and al- 
most fell over three small children. 

“ * What do you want?’ asked the eldest, a sturdy, handsome fellow, 
ten years old, but as bouncible and brawny as an infant Hercules. 

“ * Estelle, Estelle!’ I cried, scarcely hearing and less heeding the 
question of the child. 

“ ¢ Estelle,—that is mamma,’ he said, as cool as possible. 

“ This time I heard aud heeded him. I dropped into a chair, and 
glared at the three children with eyes of flame, The two youngest, 
sds living | puny of Estelle,—turned and fled in terror, leaving 

ercules to fight it ont alone. The truth seemed bursting on me all at 
once ; I seized the chair, and was about to hurl it at his head. I looked 
upon him onse,—his face, his form,—ihe huissier all over. Monsieur, I 
can remember nothing more. 

“ That very evening the little shop re-opened, and commenced again 
a steady trade. Many a sympathising friend dropped in, and many a 
stranger too, to hear the tale. At first of course I was averse to tell it ; 
no man likes to paint himself an ass ; but soon I found such monstrous 
lies were going abroad, that I was glad in self-defence to publish my own 
story. Twenty times a-day I had to tell it, as I have told it now to you ; 
and after the first smart was over, I found my profit in it. I, Jules Ca- 
nard, was getting a celebrity, and in consequence my shop was well 
attended. It was many a day ere I dared count my losses through Es- 
telle ; but when at length I ventured on the task, and weighed them 
with what I had subsequently gained, I almost found the balance in my 
favour. And so began and ended my firet—and, if I know it, my last— 
courtship too. 

“ Tsaw Estelle again, and often see her now ; but net a word have we 
exchanged, you may be sure. She looks as bewitching as ever, and al- 
most as beautiful, or she and ber accomplice should efe this have visited 
the galleys at Toulon,—the one for bigamy, the other fraud. I need 
scarcely say her /wissier’s name was one unknown upon the public regis- 
ters, though not perhaps on those of the police. I often feel inclined to 
poniard him; but my soft heart tells me he is Estelle’s husband, and 
prudence whispers I am four-foot-six, while he is six-foot-four !” 


————. 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE SEA. 

We are a wonderful people. Our mathematicians, engineers, and me- 
chanicians yield to none ; and none can surpass, even if they can equal, 
the indomitable energy ard inexhaustible wealth which bring, at least. 
the great works designed by the scientific or by some heaven-born and 
persevering genius like George Stephenson to complete perfection and 
a a action. But this vaulting energy too frequently o’erleaps 

tself. 

We set to work ander a great master spirit now no longer upon earth 
to burrow, mole-like, under the Thames ; and, after the angry river has 
broken through into it, and been pumped out of it once or twice, make 
all right and tight, and finish the tunnel at a fabulous expense, that peo- 
Ee may look up and wonder ; for as to all of utility the result 

next to nil. We forge an Atlantic elec le to unite America with 
a ny bya neltgp of burning thought, aud can’t pay it out without 

ing it part. We cast a noble big bell, and cannot adjust the iron 
tongue which is to warn us of the flight of the hours so as not to crack 
it. We build a huge vessel, which is to throw the ship of Dionysius into 
the shade, and is already the admiration of the world. We name it, in 
the wantonness of our audacity, after the monster that taketh his pastime 
in the ocean, and, like Robinsoa Crusoe’s boat, it sticks fast on land. We 
destroy a flock of hydraulic rams, annihilate lots of crabs, and snap a 
sufficiency of chains to which those that bound Prometheus to the rock. 
and were riveted by the stern hands of ay a Force must have 


been as ws Te wean seiamet So Gut, Ge 
(This article was written ear] the present year). By efforts almost 
after day, week after week, has the huge 


superhuman, contioued day 
bulk been moved by inches at the cost of thousands of pounds, and deeply 
id, at the price of human life. And now, while we 
te, the enormous mass—after having drawn all the and 
anchors out of their sockets, as Cartwright or Bell would draw so many 
teeth —is stationary ; rams, crabs, moorings, and anchors having been, for 
the present, given up as bad jobs. 

‘ow, we have no doubt that we shall succeed, ultimately, in all these 
Titanic works, as we bave in the Thames Tunnel—after have cost 
about three times as much as they would have cost if a little more 
thought, a little more knowledge, and a little less conceit had been be- 
stowed = the forces which were to act upon them, before the trial was 
made. A competent acquaintance with dynamics would, in the case of 
the big ship, bave prevented all the trouble, nee ee expense, 
and lamentable loss of life, if it was held to be lutely necessary to 
cut a caper and shove her broadside on into the water, instead of build- 
ing her in adry dock and quietly floating her out. The dormant strength 
of that most stubborn of powers, the vis inertia, seems to have heen alto- 
[oa overlooked. By the way, when the Leviathan is afloat and fairly 

blue water, what dock is ready for her when she requires repairs ? 

But it is so pleasant to other people’s y,and the spenders 
are so self-com t and confident. “ It must »— it can’t fail” 
—and woe to the humble but sound man of ecience who dares, in his ho- 
nesty and out of his hard-earned and ill-paid knowledge, to hint an ob- 
jection. If all tales be true, and we may rely upon the best possible 

ic instructor, which rarely misleads, and when it does, is pretty 
sharply contradicted, and if that wont do, legally corrected, we need not 
look far back for an illustration. “ You think that there will be a failure,” 
says Ca ine, Grnat,, salking vo to 9 quist man who bes ventured to on- 
press a doubt as to the machinery and proposed method of pa out 
the thought-bearing cable, “ then this ship is no place for you.” 
steams ship, the eyes of Europe are upon her, and, one fine day, 
“snap” goes cable, and then “ who'd have thought it?” is the ex- 
clamation. ; 

For the cracked state of poor Big Ben we are comforted by the cool 
observation that we are not worse off than our peighbouss, fee did not 
the great Roman Catholic bell at Montreal crack? and besides the best 
bells are capricious, and show an alacrity at cracking, whilst the bad 
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Leviathan got - 
ghost of Archimedes, though it was ten to one in favour of the snail- 
creeping launch and is now twelve to one against it—and Big Ben will 
tine like @ phonaixt from the foundry, and realize the most musical de- 
scriptions in Schiller’s exquisite Song of the Bell. 

It must, however, be confessed that we have of late been rather too 
fertile in failures of all kinds, and without much excuse for them. 
Warnings seem to be altogether lost 7 subscribers and A, i 
and yet this is not only the age of Diddlesex companies but of Scieutific 
associations and publications. There is hardly a branch of knowledge, 
ology, or no ology, that has not its “ Society.” London is as over-soci- 
etied as it is oyer-clubbed, or we should propose an “ Anti-failure” or 
“ Look before you leap” association. As for the Institutions frequented 
by the thousands eager to be conducted along the royal road to learning, 
Geir name ia ta on. Lectures are the order of the dey, and sciolism 
doth abound. But the large measure of sound information collected in 
the Transactions of the scientific and learned societies and associations, 
and in books which are daily issuing from the press of Europe and Ame- 
rica, leaves little apology for what we have heard tenderly called our 
late “ mishaps,” not without excuses for one and all of them—to all 
which might be gently and justly suggested the old and true mot—Qui 
s’ excuse s’accuse. 

At the risk of being pooh-poohed, or worse, we would hint to 
those more immediately interested in the completion of that pane 
work, the construction and junction of the Great Atlantic electri- 
cal cable, a careful perusal of the valuable work whose title heads 
this humble paper. In it may be seen, among other practical observa- 
tions, the result of the collection of the experience of those who go 
down to the sea in ships, as noted on the “ Wind and Current charts” so 
widely diffused among them, and the effect already produced by those 
notes on Navigation. It was held, and, as the consequences prove, just] 
held, that a good wind and current chart would show the young Navi- 
gator, launched on his first voyage, the tracks of a thousand vessels 
which had ploughed the same liquid region, and place before his = 
their no longer evanescent furrows. He would see on his cabin-table 
not only the tracks of those antecedent vessels, but the experience of each 
commander as to the winds and currents, the temperature of the ocean, 
and the variation of the needle encountered and observed on his watery 
jem All this he would see at a glance, instead of groping in the dark, 
as he must have done without these bright lamps lighted slowly but surely 
in the dearest of all schools. 

Brother Jonathan is very spry, rather too apt to go a-head, and some- 
times at the expense of his European relation. But he sees a good no- 
tion at a glance, and strikes while the iron is hot : never does Ae turn his 
back upon opportunity. Accordingly, 

“ The quick practical mind of the American ship-master took hold of 
the proposition at once. To him the field was inviting, for he saw in it 
the promise of a rich harvest and of many useful 

“So, in a little while, there were more than a thousand navigators en- 
gaged day and night, and in all parts ofthe ocean, in making and re- 
cording observations caouina © a uniform plan, and in furthering this 
attempt te increase our know as to the winds and currents of the 
sea, and other phenomena that relate to its safe navigation and physical 
geography.” 

But first there was one great obstacle to be overcome, that which 
makes the Leviathan land-fettered, the vis inertie. It is not 80 easy to re- 
volutionize the ruleof thumb. “It did for my father before me and it 
will do for me—I am quite content.” “Content”—yes, and this is pre- 
cisely the species of content which, especially in an enterprising age, 
leads to beggary and shipwreck. Navigators were, therefore, told that 
if each one would agree to co-operate in a general plan of observations 
at sea, and would send regularly, at the end of every cruise, an abstract 
log of their voyage to the national pve A at Washington, he 
should, for so doing, be furnished, free of cost, with a copy of the charts 
and —s directions that might be founded on these observations (p. ix.) 

e shall endeavour to lay before our readers a sketch of the results 
of these observations as they have ped from the lucid pen of Mr. 
Maury, not without regret that our limited space forbids so extensive 
a notice as the merits of this last and greatly improved edition deserve. 
The first two chapters of this teeming book treat of that river in the 
ocean which never fails in the most severe droughts, and, in the might- 
iest floods never overflows—The Gulf Sream ; a river whose banks and 
bottoms are formed of cold water, whilst its current is warm. The foun- 
tain of this river—which is roof-shaped, more rapid than the Mississippi 
or the Amazon, and rolls along a volume of water more than a thousand 
times greater—is in the Gulf of Mexico ; its mouth is in the Arctic Seas. 
Ani igo blue colours its waters as far out from the Gulf as the coasts 
of Carolina, and marks them so distinctly that their line of separation 
from the common sea-water may be traced by the eye. Often one half 
of a vessel may be seen floating in Gulf Stream water, while the other 
half is in the ordinary water of the ocean ;—“ so sharp is the line, and 
such the want of affinity between those waters, and’ such, too, the reluc- 
tance, so to speak, on the part of those of the GulfStream to mingle with 
the common water of the sea.” 

Where the Mississippi and the Missouri come together, a like reluc- 
tance of their meeting waters to mingle agers and may be traced for 
miles below the junction of the two mighty rivers. A similar line of 
demarkation dis: ishes for some distance the waters of the Rhone af- 
ter its confluence with the Arve, and also, in some degree, with the Saone, 
though upon an infinitesimally smaller scale. 

Mr. Maury passes in review the theories of Captain Livingston—who 
seems to have been singularly unfortunate, and to have been altogether 
swamped in this overwhelming and puzzling stream, for he launched 
two on it, both of which have been upset. Dr. Franklin repeated the 
opinion which had struck deeper into the minds of sea-faring le— 
that the Gulf Stream is the escaping of the waters that have been forced 
into the Caribbean Sea by the trade-winds, and that it is the pressure of 
those winds upon the water which drives up into that sea a head as 
a for this powerful stream. Upon this theory Mr. Maury remarks 


“ We know of instances in which waters have been accumulated on 
one side of a lake, or in one end of a canal, at the expense of the other. 
The pressure of the trade-winds may assist to give the Gulf Stream its 
initial velocity, but are they of themselves adequate to such an effect? 
To my mind, the laws of Hydrostatics, as at present expounded, appear 
by no means to warrant the conclusion that it is, unless the aid of other 
agents also be brought to bear.” 

Our author then quotes Admiral Smyth’s valuable memoir on the 
Mediterranean,t referring to the ‘Admiral ’s observation that a continu- 
ance, in the Sea of Tuscany, of “ gusty gales” from the south-west, has 
been known to raise its surface no less than twelve feet above its ordi- 
nary level, and to occasion a strong surface-drift through the Strait of 
Bonifaccio, But Mr. Maury—with good reason, as we think—will not 
allow that Strait to be a parallel to the Guif Stream ; for in the strait 
apy no deep and narrow channel-way to conduct those waters off 

¢ a miniature river even in that sea, but a mere surface-flow, such as 
usually follows the piling up of water in any mere pond or gulf above 
the level. No: the Bonifaccio current does not flow like “a 
river in the sea’’ across the Mediterranean, but spreads itself out as soon 





* “ Hark the bonny Christ Church bells.”—Round for three voices—Dean 
ALDRICH. 


+ Mr. Maary justly characterizes Admiral Sm ’s work, entitled The Medi- 
a Memoir y te 








terrenean ; , Physical, Historical, Nautical, as by far the most 
interesting book touching the physical geography of the Mediterranean. 


“ Of two cast out together in south latitude on the coast of Africa, one 
was found on the island of Trinidad ; the other tn Guernsey, in the Eng. 
lish Channel. In the absence of positive information on subject, the 
circumstantial evidence that the latter performed the tour of the Gulf ig 
all but conclusive. And there is reason to sup; that some of the bot. 
tles of the Admiral’s chart have also performed the tour of the Gulf 
Stream ; then, without being cast ashore, have returned with the drift 
along the coast of Africa into the intertropical region, thence through 
the Caribbean Sea, and so on with the Gulf Stream again.” 


In the triangular space between the Azores, Canaries, and the Cape 
de Verd Isl: and in the midway of the Atlantic, the speed of ships ig 
often lessened by the wide-spreading, thickly-matted Sargasso or Gulf 
Weed, covering an area in extent to the ere valley. It is 
hardly matter of wonder that the sight of it alarmed Columbus’s crey, 
who thought that it marked the limits of navigation, and that it would 
be more than presumption to venture further: it seems, indeed, at a 
little distance sufficiently substantial for a walk upon it, and it swarms 
with animal life, minute for the most part. Patches of the weed of this 
Sargasso Sea are always to be found floating along the outer edge of the 
Gulf Stream :— 
“ Now, if bits of cork or chaff, or any floating substance, be put into, 
and a circular motion be given to the water, all the light sub. 
stances will be found crowding together near the centre of the pool 
where there is the least motion. Just such a basin is the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Gulf Stream: and the Sargasso Sea is the centre of the whirl, 
Columbus first found this weedy sea in his voyage of discovery ; there 
it has remained to this day, moving up and down, and changing its po- 
sition like the calms of Cancer, according to the seasons, the storms, and 
the winds. Exact observations as to its limits and their range, extendi; 
back for fifty years, assure us that its mean position has not been al 
since that time.” 

The chemical properties, or—as Mr. Maury proposes to call them, and 
we see no reason why they should not be so called—galvanic properties, 
were tested by patient, careful, and laborious researches carried on for 
a period of ten years, commencing in 1843, when the Secretary of the 
United States Navy took measures for procuring observations and ex. 
periments with regard to the corrosive effects of sea-water upon the cop- 

sheathing of ships. The result of these observations was proof of the 
Tact that the co on the bottom of vessels cruising in the Caribbean 
Sea and Gulf of! exico, suffers more from the action of sea-water than 
the copper of ships cruising elsewhere. “ In other words, the salts of 
these waters create the most powerful galvanic battery that is found in 
the ocean. 

But why are the waters in one part of the sea salter and heavier, and 
in another lighter and less salt, than the average of sea-water ? 

Legions of living agents are at work in various marine localities to 
produce the effect involved in the question. Corals, testaceous and 
other mollusks, crustaceans and annelids, are employed in this 
agency ; and in secreting the solid matter for their structures, external 
and internal, silently and slowly, but surely, help to cause the difference. 
To these physical agents are added heat and radiation, evaporation and 
precipitation. 

Let us see how our author brings this heaviness and lightness to bear 
upon the striking phenomenon before us :— 


“ We have, on one side, the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico, with 
their waters of brine ; on the other, the Great Polar basin, the Baltic 
and the North Sea, the two latter with waters that are but little more 
than*brackish. In one set of these sea-basins the water is heavy ; in the 
other it is light. Between the ogean intervenes: but water is 
bound to seek and to maintain fts level ; and here therefore we unmask 
one of the agents concerned in causing the Gulf Stream. What is the 
influence of this agent—that is, how great is it, and to what extent does 
it go—we cannot say ; only it is at least one of the agents concerned. 
Moreover, speculate as we may as to all the agencies concerned in col- 
lecting these waters, that have supplied the trade-winds with vapour, 
into the Caribbean Sea, and then in driving them across the Atlantic— 
of this we may be sure, that the salt which the trade-wind vapour leaves 
behind in the tropics has to be conveyed away from the trade-wind re- 
gion, to be mixed up again in due proportion with the other water of 
the sea—the Baltic Sea and the Arctic Ocean included ; and that these 
are some of the waters at least which we see running off through the 
Gulf Stream. To convey them away is doubtless one of the offices which, 
in the economy of the ocean, has been assigned to it.” 

The temperature of the Gulf Stream exhibits a wide difference be 
tween its waters and those of the neighbouring ocean. On a winter's 
day, and as high up as the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, this difference 
ranges as high as 20°, and even 30°. Water expands by heat, and 
this increase of temperature may more than compensate for the differ 
ence in saltness, and leave the Gulf Stream Waters lighter. If they be 
lighter, they should occupy a higher level than those through which 
they flow ; and figures based on sufficient data show that the middle or 
axis of this Ocean Stream should attain a height of nearly two feet above 
the contiguous waters of the Atlantic. Thus, the surface of the Stream 
should present a double inclined plane, from which the water would rua 
down on each side as from the roof of a house. As this superficial wa 
ter runs off the top, the same weight of colder water runs in at the bot 
tom, raising up the cold-water bed of the Gulf Stream, causing it to be 
come shallower and shallower as it goes north. 

That this Stream is roof-shaped, is proved not only by circumstantial 
evidence, but also by the observations of navigators. 

The Galf Stream casts upon its outer edge sea-weed, drift wood, and 
all other solid bodies floating on it. Why is this? 

In addition to the roof-shaped current as a cause, Mr. Maury finds an 
other in the diurnal rotation of the earth ; and he arrays some stubborm 
facts against the opinions of Major Rennell and Arago, who make the 
coasts of the United States and the shoals of Nantucket turn the Gali 
Stream eastward. 

That there are in this Stream threads of warmer, separated by streak! 
of cooler water, is indicated by the observations ot the United State 
Coast Survey ; and as these streaks are not found in the Stream as it it 
sues from its fountain, our author considers them as an incident of the 
process by which its waters ually grow cool. 

The hottest water in the Gulf Stream is also the lightest, and as it 
rises to the ep, evopeaation and exposure cool it ; but the surface is re 
plenished by fresh supplies of hot water from below. Some merrimest 
was produced at the expense of one of the many of our defunct commit 
sions of sewers, by an assertion that the commissioners had actually cot 
structed one of their sewers so that, if it ran at all, it must ran up-hill: 
“only fancy water ranning up-hill—the thing is impossible!” It i 
dangerous to talk of im bilities, and wiser, if we cannot comp’ 

& phenomenon, to remember, iustead of scoffing, Trim’s humble answe 
upon another “ impossible” occasion—“ it might if God pleased.”’ In 
winter’s day, the waters at the surface of the Gulf Stream off Cape Hat 
teras may be at 80°. At the depth of 500 fathoms, actual observatiow 
have shown that the thermometer will stand at 57°. If you follow te 
Stream thence off the Capes of Virginia, a hundred and twenty miles, 
you will find, after carefully noting the water-thermometer all the WJ; 
that the instrament stands a degree or two less at the surface, while 

is cooler below :— 


“ In other words, the stratum of water at 57°, which was three thou 
sand feet below the surface of Hatteras, has, in a course of one hund 
and twenty or one hundred and thirty miles in a horizontal directio®, 
ascended, vertically, six hundred feet ; that is, this stratum has run UP 
hill with an ascent of five or six feet to the mile.”’ 

This marvellous Ocean River is the great regulator of our climate, of 
which the Meny Monarch, who never said a foolish thing’and never did 
a wise one, that, after all, there were in England more days whe! 
one could be out and about, than in any other country where be 
been. We write in mid-winter, and the waning year will soon be amovs 
the things that were. We may guess the températare of cold and pitile* 
Labrador at this season ; but bere in the south-west our favoured isle; 





and under the genial influence of the Gulf Stream, we note the followié 
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plants in bloom oa Christmas Day in the open air—common China rose, ; thrown open, and Lady Napier, attended by a number of other ladies, was | and other agents will still demand their eventual expiation. It is not 
ruby rose, damask rose, Gloire de Dijon (one of the “ tea” roses), prim-| introduced into the Saloon. The fair visitors were accommodated with | my part to expatiate here on our prolonged agony and our unparalleled 
roses, double purple primroses, garden anemone, wall-flower, Pyrus Ja- 


mezereon (strong in leaf), yellow jasmin, common nastur- 
: gracilis, purple phlox, pheasant’s eye, common garden 
cman Ooty (numerous), common marygold, besides the usual 
$ raspberries with the leaves on, and ripe fruit. In 
Upper Crescent at Bath, pomegranates are hanging on the walls of a 
and ripe wherries have been gathered in a garden in Corn- 
Besides these, many plants which are usually blasted by the 
rost-genius long ere this time, are in vigorous leaf, and 
g. It is, to be sure, an unusually mild season, and we doubt 
t, according to the old adage, as the day grows longer the cold 
stronger ; but think of the difference between our climate and 
are not blessed by the mitigation borne on the bosom of the 
Stream, which reposes on acouch of cold water. 
« Asa rule, the hottest water of the Gulf Stream is at or near the sur- 
; and as the deep-sea thermometer is sent down, it shows that these 
though still warmer than the water on either side at correspond- 
ing depths, gradually become less and leas warm until the bottom of the 
current is reached. ere is reason to believe that the warm waters of 
the Gulf Stream are nowhere permitted, in the oceanic economy, to touch 
the bottom of the sea. There is everywhere a cushion of cool water be- 
tween them and the solid of the earth’s crust. This arrangement 
is suggestive, and strikingly beautiful. One of the benign offices of the 
Gulf Stream is to convey heat from the Gulf of Mexico, where otherwise 
it would become excessive, and to dispense it in regions beyond the At- 
lantic for the amelioration of the climates of the British Islands and of 
all Western Europe. Now cold water is one of the best non-conductors 
of heat, and if the warm water of the Gulf Stream was sent across the 
Atlantic in contact with the solid crust of the earth—comparatively a 
good conductor of heat—instead of being sent across, as it is, in contact 
with a cold, non-conducting cushion of cool water to fend it from the 
bottom, all its heat would be lost in the first part of the way, and the soft 
climates of both France and England would be as that of Labrador, severe 
in the extreme, and ice-bound.’ 

Truly us paths are in the + waters. 

Man is an imitative animal, though it may be doubted whether he had 
in his mind the great oceanic warming apparatus when he devised 
the mode of making houses comfortable throughout in winter. Let us 
look into the American National Observatory, with Mr. Maury for our 

je. Hot water is the basis of the method of warming the building. 

farnace and caldron are placed at a distance from the apartments to 
be warmed, and pipes conduct the heated water from the caldron under 
the superintendent’s dwelling, over into one of the basement rooms of 
the Observatory. The pipes are then flared out so as to present a large 
cooling surface, they are then again united into one, and through this 
iron vein, the water, being now cooled, returns of its own accord into the 
caldron. So that cool water is returning all the time and flowing in at 
the bottom of the caldron, whilst hot water is continually flowing out at 
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“ The ventilation of the Observatory is so arranged that the circulation 
of the atmosphere through it, is led from this basement room, where the 
pipes are, to all other nes of the building ; and, in the process of this 
circulation, the warmth conveyed by the water to the basement is taken 
thence by the air and distributed over all the rooms, Now, to compare 
small things with great, we have in the warm waters which are confined 
in the Gulf of Mexico, just such a heating apparatus for Great Britain, 
the North Atlantic, and Western Europe. 

“The furnace is the torrid zone ; the Mexican Gulf and Caribbean Sea 
are the caldrons ; the Gulf Stream is the conducting pipe. From the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland to the shores of Europe is the basement— 
the hot air chamber—in which this pipe is flared out so as to present a 
— cooling surface. Here the circulation of the atmosphere is arranged 
by Nature ; and it is such that the warmth thus conveyed into this warm- 
air chamber of mid-ocean is taken up by the genial west winds, and dis- 
pensed, in the most benign manner, throughout Great Britain and the 
west of Europe.” 

The maximum temperature of the water-heated air-chamber of the 
Observatory is, Mr. Maury tells us, about 90°. The maximum tempera- 
ture of the Gulf Stream is 86°, or about 9° above the ocean temperature, 
“due the latitude.” At 10° increase of its latitude, only 2° of tempera- 
ture are lost by it ; and, after a run of three thousand miles northward, 
it still preserves, even in winter, summer heat Crossing with this tem- 
perature the 40th degree of north latitude, and there overflowing its li- 

uid banks, it spreads itself out far and wide—for thousands of equare 
eagues, covering the ocean with a warm carpet which mitigates so effec- 
tually the rigour of a European winter. Its motion is now slower, but 
its dispensation of genial w more liberal till it meets our Islands, 
which divide it, and one part into the Spitzbergen basin, whilst the 
other enters the Bay of Biscay, carrying with them a degree of warmth 
considerably above the ordinary ocean temperature. Hence the mild 
and moist atmosphere which so much softens climate wherever that atmo- 
sphere arising from such an immense volume of heated water, is carried. 
—To be concluded next week. 

—_—— 


ST. GEORGE’S DAY IN NEW YORK. 

The Seventy-Second Anniversary of the St. George’s Society was cele- 
brated in this city on Friday (yesterday) se’nnight with more than usual 
enthusiasm. We were unable in our last number to give more than a 
passing allusion to the religious and other observances of the Day, 
though, from their success and the deep interest excited by them, they 
deserve a fuller notice than we can even now afford in our columns. The 
two principal features in the proceedings were presented by the revival 
ofaspecial Religious Service inthe morning at St. Thomas’ Church, and by 
the usual Anniversary Dinner, which was held at the Metropolitan Hotel 
later in the day. 

We may premise by stating that the morning opened dark and gloomy, 
with a thick fog, which happily _ place about noon to a clear bright 
sky, and allowed the Red Cross Banner of St. George to display its well 
remembered colours to the sunshine and the breeze.—At 11 A.M. Divine 
Service was celebrated at St. Thomas’ Church. A large congregation, 
including Lord Napier and the families of many Members of the Society, 
were present, and had the pleasure of hearing an admirable sermon from 
Dr. Morgan, the Rector, which contained some happy allusions to the 
favoured condition of England, blessed in her Queen, her warriors dead 
and alive, and her children, scattered far and wide over the world. But 
as it will soon be published, it is unnecessary now to refer to its details 
at greater length. We are informed however that Lord Napier has an- 
nounced to Dr. Morgan his intention to present a copy to the Queen. 
The Provisional Bishop (Dr. Potter) officiated, and was assisted by Rev. 
G. C. Pennell, Chaplain of the Society, and several other clergymen. 
Prayers for the Queen were introduced as in the Liturgy of the Estab- 
lished Church ; the organist and singers exerted themselves to honour 
the occasion ; and the service was ganey terminated by a short ad- 
dress from the Bishop, expressing his warm attachment to the English 
Church, and his admiration for the timehonoured institutions of the old 

ntry. 


The Dinner took place at the Metropolitan Hotel at 7 o'clock, and was 
attended by about 125 Members of the Society with many of their friends. 
The number of invited guests comprised several distinguished person- 
+ el among them there were present Lord Napier, Her Britannic Majesty’s 

inister at Washington ; Baron Von Gerolt, Prussian Minister ; Mr. Odo 
Ruseell, 1st Attacbé, and Mr. C. Manley, 2d Attaché, of the British Lega- 
tion ; Mr. Ed. M. Archibald, British Consul at New York ; Mr. Perley, 
British Commissioner of Fisheries ; Major Cady, U.S.A., Commandant at 
Governor's Island ; Mr. Adam Norrie, President of the St. Andrew’s So- 
ciety ; Mr. Rd. Bell, Vice President of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick ; 
Mr. Gulian C. Verplanck, President of St. Nicholas Society ; and Mr. 
B. W. Bonney, President of the New England Society —Other seats at 
the guests’ table were also reserved for Mr. Septimus Crookes, the retir- 
ing dent ; Rev. Mr. Pennell, ae ogg ; and W. Young, Ex-President. 
The chair was filled by Dr. J. C. Beal es, President of the Society ; while 
on his right sat Lord Napier, and on his left Baron Von Gerolt. In 
the general company we noticed Mr. P. Edwards, H.B.M. Vice Consol, in 
full uniform. The British flag surmounted the chairman’s seat, at each 
end of which were draped the flags of Prussia and the United States. 
At the east end of the room the United States flag was hung ; at the 
west end the British and American flags. The south side of the room 
was hung with the red cross of St. George, the cross of St. Andrew, and 
St. Patrick’s Emerald Flag. From the chandeliers and gas fixtures in 
the centre and round the walls of the room floated small banners of the 
different nations—Prussia, France, England, and America. 

, In former years the dais was placed at the end of the room ; this year 
it was at the side, and the speakers were consequently heard a great deal 
by the whole company. But the room is so low and of such incon- 
Venient proportions, that it is scarcely possible to arrange the tables so 
“48 to preserve and order among a large number of guests. 
Shortly after nine o’clock, the cloth was removed, whea the doors were 





such seats as could be inserted on the spur of the moment at the upper 
end of the room, immediately beneath Winterbalter's painting of the 
Queen, in her Royal robes. ey made a very charming background to 
the long lines of black coated and bearded bipeds, yclept men, who had 
now reached the pleasant period of deglutition ;—but we are ungallant 
enough to think that the female presence was rendered more sensible to 
the ear than the eye. At any rate a large amount of whispering and 
laughing was done at the end of the room where the ladies were sitting. 

The old-fashioned grace, Non nobis Domine, was sung in excellent time 
- a all the Company standing ;—whereupon the President rose 
an ¢ 

“Brethren of St. George: I wish you joy on the return of our anniver- 
sary, and particularly on the goodly sight I sce before me of jhe large 
assemblage collected together to celebrate it. I trust that thus far you 
have enjoyed yourselves, and I hope there will be still greater pleasure 
for oy before you depart. Buta short time ago, and even up almost 
to the day of your late election, I most certainly did not anticipate that 
the honour and duty of thus addressing you upon this occasion would 
have fallen upon me. But as you have been kind enough to express your 
wishes—(I am proud to say almost unanimously)—that I should resume 
this chair, I return my sincere thanks for the honour you have done me. 
[Cheers.] It is the more gratifying to me as I feel it to be a proof that 
you still have confidence that my utmost exertions are at the service of 
this society. 

“T congratulate you, gentlemen, on the prosperity and the continued 
career of usefulness of your society. You continue to aid and assist a 
great number under the judicious and liberal management of your chari- 
table Committee. There is only one point that I know of in which your 

eful may be idered to have in some degree diminished. We 
used, as you know, to give advice to British emigrants, and assist to for- 
ward them to their future homes in the interior of this country. But 
that part of our duty has been rendered almost entirely unnecessary, 
owing to the judicious and well-carried-out labours of the Commissioners 
of Emigration o* this State, the esteemed and venerable President of 
whom—(Gulian C. Verplanck)—I am happy to say, we have present with 
us as our guest. [Applause.] But, gentlemen, though in this particular 
I trust we have not so much to do, yet, during the past winter, many an 
humble cot has been cheered, and many a starving and suffering human 
creature has been comforted, and assisted, through the charitable efforts 
of your society. And if there be any Englishmen who stand aloof and 
sneer at the comparatively trifling good done by the St. George’s Society, 
I say to them come and join us—unite your hands with ours and let us 
make that little good greater. [Cheers. 

“Gentlemen, I am proud that 1 have to congratulate you, both on the 
present state and on the future prospects of your Society. Your Trea- 
surer informs me that there isa very large amount of fund at present 
at the disposal of the Charitable Committee. Your permanent fund is 
steadily increasing. The number of new members that have joined our 
ranks within the last three or four months has been almost unprece- 
dented, and I am proud to say that we have, at this moment, more ac- 
tive members in this Society than ever before during its existence. As 
to our future prospects, you are aware, gentlemen, that to day we have 
inaugurated the custom of having divine service on our anniversary. 
Unfortunately, so far as I am concerned, my occupations prevented me 
from attending, but I have been informed by those who were present, 
that the sermon of the reverend gentleman, who preached on the occa- 
sion, was not unwortby either of his fame or the event commemorated. 
[Applause.] As revivals appear to be in vogue, I am happy to say we 
have in our society a number of enthusiastic and energetic members, 
both old and new, who are determined to give such a revival to old St. 
George, that we intend to leave these, our old competitors, (pointing to 
the representatives of the Sister Societies,) far behind us! [Cheers and 
laughter.] 

“Honoured as we are, to-night, by the distinguished gentlemen who sur- 
round me, it is not my intention to occupy your time by a long speech, 
or to trespass on your patience ; but assembled once more here to-night, 
as we are under the folds of our country’s flag, I cannot hesitate to 
point out to you the proud position that that country holds at this mo- 
ment. (Loud cheers.] But a short year since, all England was struck 
with korror, I will not say terror, at the dreadful news from India, which 
told us of the massacre of our brave countrymen and of the horrible and 
unimaginable atrocities that England’s daughters had never before 
suffered from the foe since the dawn of history. England’s enemies 
shouted with joy, and gloried in anticipation of her downfall. They 
dreamed and prophesied that she would shortly be stripped of 
her colonies and her possessions, and that she would be reduced to the 
rank ofan inferior power. And, doubtless, many really trusted that 
such would be the case. I am proud and happy fo say that in this coun- 
try, among intelligent men, and among all great-minded Americans, that 
sentiment was repudiated. [Loud cheers.] I say it is a glory to Ameri- 
cans that on this occasion they cheered us on in the struggle, and ac- 
knowled that England’s cause was the cause of right and of civiliza- 
tion. [Cheers.] In those days, even our best friends hoped for success, 
only after years of battle and strife. But, here, in comparatively a few 
months, owing to the indomitable valour and courage of Great Britain’s 
sons—I say Great Britain—English, Scotch, Irish and Welsh—those years 
collapsed into days, and this evening we have received the news of the 
conquest of Lucknow. [Immense enthusiasm, the gentlemen rising, cheer- 
ing, and waving their handkerchiefs.] Retribution has fallen upon the 
rebels, and England’s might and England’s honour stand clear and bright 
before the civilized world. [Cheers.] 

“ Gentlemen: It is not my intention to trench upon politics, but every 
Englishman must be proud that lately another proof has been given 
that though England detests the crime of an assassin, she will not be 
dictated to by any other foreign power. ([Cheers.] She will not permit 
either friend or foe to encroach on British rights or to set a limit to Brit- 
ish hospitality. Gentlemen, it is by such deeds as these to which I have 
barely alluded—for time dces not permit me to do any more—and by a 
firm and stern determination to abide by principles, that our little coun- 
try has become a great.and glorious nation, and it is to show our pride 
of her, and our love for her, that we meet here year after year to cele- 
brate the anniversary of St. George’s Society.”’ [Loud and prolonged 
cheering.] 

The regular toasts were then proposed by the President in the follow- 
ing order : 

1. The Day, and those who honour it. 

2. The Queen—God bless Her! 

3. The President of the United States. 

4, Her ey om be Ministers, and other Representatives in this . 

5. Prince erick William of Prussia and the Princess Royal of England. 
May their Union of Love cement the Friendship of Two Ancient Allies ! 

6. The Armies and Navies of Great Britain and the United States. May they 
never meet but in harmony and fellowship ! 

7. Our Sister Societies—Their esteemed Representatives our welcome Guests. 

8. Woman. 

The second toast was received in a manner which did justice to the loy- 
alty and patriotism of Englishmen in New York. “God Save the 
Queen” was thundered in chorus by the whole Company, the treble 
voices of the ladies harmonising the volume of sound, which almost 
shook the walls of the Saloon. The effect was impressive, and will not 
easily be effaced from tae memory of those who witnessed it. 

Lord Napier rose to respond to the 4th toast, and was received with 
loud and continued applause. His speech was as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: In rising to respond to the present 
toast, permit me to thank you for this renewed opportunity which you 
have granted me of meeting my countrymen and so large a representa- 
tion of the citizens of New York. [Cheers.] It is a mutual satisfaction 
for us, I trust, to draw. closer the ties of nationality and good fellowship. 
[Cheers.] I feel the pleasure, I experience the benefit of escaping from 
the engrossing political concerns of Washington, and mingling with the 
industrial movement and practical intelligence of this great metropolis. 
[Cheers.] When I had the honour of addressing you a year ago we had 
recently issued from a great war, by a reasonable peace, and it was na- 
tural to suppose that we might enjoy the fruits of our exertions and sa- 
crifices in a period of unbroken repose and unchequered prosperity. You 
know how those expectations have been frustrated. We have passed 
through the fires of a great affliction. It has been said that a country is 
happy whose history is dull ; but, gentlemen, we have little experience 
of that sort of felicity which is connected with stagnation. We repudiate 
the sordid safety of an isolated and idle power. [Cheers.] It is the 
boast of England to be embarked on a course of ubiquitous activity and 
unceasing progress. We believe that our purposes are good, that our 
actions are honest, that our work deserves, on the whole, the commenda- 
tion of men and the favour of Providence. It is certain, however, that 
this crowded and aspiring career cannot be pursued without trial and 
peril,—without the vicissitudes of good and evil fortune. 

“* We have learned again that dangers must be encountered, that er- 
rors must be corrected, that the precipitation and injustice of other times 





triumph. This very day we have learned that the fantastic fabric of 
barbarous empire, supported by delusion and despair, has crumbled un- 
der the thunders of the British guns, [prolonged cheering,] and that the 
Indian mutiny—with all its associations of horror and anguish, of faith, 
of tenderness, and glory—is vanishing away, leaving to us the duties of 
mercy and the task of restoration. God forbid, gentlemen, that I should 
extenuate the cruelties which have been committed—that I should un- 
dervalue the sufferings which have beenendured. We will never forget 
the young, the innocent, the fair, the brave who have trodden the dark- 
est road which ascends to immortality. (Cheers.] Our loss has indeed 
been grievous, but our consolations have been great. We possess the 
virtues of the departed. We possess those examples of piety, fidelity, 
patience, and heroism which will be laid up in the brightest treasuries of 
time ; and we a friend in the hour of tribulation. When the 
gloom had gathered most thickly, then a voice of comfort and encourage- 
ment burst from the American people. [Cheers.] That was a fraternal 
voice, and its tones will not soon expire in the grateful memory of 
England. 

“Gentlemen, on this occesion, in the presence of my respected col- 
league, and in that of so many of his countrymen, I cannot pass over in 
silence the recent union of the future sovereign of Prussia with the 
daughter of our Queen. [Cheers.] Why is it, gentlemen, that this union 
bas roused such wide and warm emotions in our respective countries? 
Why is it that these young lives and precious destinies have been offered 
toa prey oo heaven with the prayers and aspirations of all true Ger- 
men and British hearts? Not only because this alliance is so natural, so 
equal, so auspicious ; not only because it is the work of spontaneous im- 
pulses, and the reward of parental virtues; not only because it has rent 
asunder the veil which hangs between the joys and sorrows of the hum- 
ble and the great, and blended all in the universal circle of domestic 
love. [Cheers.] More than this. The union to which I allude has be- 
come the gentle symbol of that profound and ancient sympathy which, 
notwithstanding the disturbances of cotemporary politics, still prevails 
between the nations of Germany and England. That sympathy is founded 
in the deep and durable engagements of the past. We trace it in our 
common birth, our common faith, our kindred thought, our confederate 
arms; in ourstandards, always planted side by side; in the recollec- 
tions of the Great Frederick and the recollections of the Great Duke, 
on the soil of the German fatherland moistened by our mingled blood. 
{Loud cheers.] 

“‘ Nor are these imperishable features of our mutual history remembered 
in a spirit of animosity or a spirit of exultation. They are calmly and 
proudly cherished as the basis of a generous affection. We preserve 
these memories as we preserve the armour and the trophies of our ances- 
tors, for glory, not for offence; and surely, gentlemen, there is some- 
thing peculiarly significant in this cordial greeting of all the members 
of the German family on the territories of the United States. If in Eu- 
rope we can look back to a united past, here we have the picture of an 
associated future. Twelve centuries have gone by since Germany sent 
her ente a | swarms to supplant the primitive population of the 
British isles. In this vast interval we have, on separate scenes, enacted 
our respective missions in labour, in science, in letters, and in politics ; 
but here we stand at length, at the time and on the place of an appointed 
re-assembly. You who inhabit the city of New York are the constant, 
and not the indifferent spectators of this ceaseless movement. You pre- 
side at the gates through which the German and British people are be- 
ing poured into the vast receptacle of future nations. You guard, you 
teach, you relieve, you employ the destitute emigrant, the forlorn and 
unconscious instrument in a mighty and benevolent dispensation ; you 
pass him or his children on to a new, and, we hope, a happier existence. 

“ Gentlemen, you have done me the honour to associate my name 
with the names of her Majesty’s present advisers. I will not fail to carry 
to them the respects and good wishes of the British community of New 
York and of the guests who have joined in the present commemoration. 
{Cheers.] Her Tiojesty’s Ministers will certainly not be insensible to 
such a mark of courtesy and regard. There are few Englishmen who 
have not some connexion, hereditary or personal, with political party, 
and even foreigners may sve in our ministerial relations the triumph or 
defeat of principles and measures to which they are attached, Westand, 
however, apart from the scene of conflict, and regard it with compara- 
tive impartiality. Absence and distance from our country have some- 
thing of the moderating influence which belongs to the lapse of time. 
Maintaining our devotion to the principles of monarchy, to the person of 
our beloved Sovereign, and to legislative and executive institutions, 
working in conformity with the popular will, we may all recognise thst 
the two great parties which alternately sway the destinies of England 
possess in their fruitful ranks men who are worthy to enjoy the honours 
and direct the energies of the State. Both have successfully laboured 
on the of our national prosperity. And however long may be 
the duration of power of the present Ministry, it will not be their least 
glory to know on their retirement that they have proved in no wise in- 
ferior to their predecessors. But whatever may be the distinctions be- 
tween a Palmerston and a Derby Administration in the sphere of domes- 
tic politics, or on the ampler scene of foreiga and colonial affairs, there 
is one point in which the policy of the present Cabinet will strictly coin- 
cide with that of their predecessors—in seeking to maintain the most in- 
timate and friendly relations with the United States. [Cheers.} 

“ The part which I am called upon to take in this salutary work is one of 
a subordinate and deputed character ; yet I need not tell you that where 
my efforts and counsels can be properly employed, they shall be unceas- 
ingly directed toward an object in which my convictions, my ambition, 
and my heart are equally involved. [Cheers.] There are still embar- 
rassments in the relations of our Governments which hang upon the 
ready cordiality of the two nations, and clog the flow of that mutual and 

ublic satisfaction which should be universal and undisturbed. [Cheers.} 

f it be reserved for the Earl of Malmesbury, in conjunction with the 
present Government of the United States, to remove these last impedi- 
ments to a perfect understanding, they will bave an honourable claim on 
the gratitude of England and America. [Cheers.] It appears to me 
that the better period has already commenced, and commenced upon a 
field of incalculable importance. The avenues of negotiation having 
been opened by the capture of Canton, the Plenipotentiary of the United 
States has frankly struck in, with the Ministers of the allied Powers, in 
the pacific prosecution of one common object—a liberal and permanent 
settlement of our relations with China—a settlement applicable and ad- 
vantageous to all the maritime Powers, but which must eventually prove 
more beneficial to the United States than to any other. Gentlemen, let 
us hope that this is the inauguration of a new era—an era of confidence 
and useful concert between the arbiters of ocean commerce, extending to 
every point of their maritime contact over the surface of the globe.” 

Lord Napier resumed his seat amidst a tempest of cheering, which con- 
tinued for some moments after the conclusion of his speech. Mr. Ap 
Tommas, the Welsh Harpist, then performed a selection of variations on 
the “ Old English Gentleman” and other popular airs. The harp isof its 
kind a beautiful instrument, but we do not consider it particularly well 
adapted for a public dinner. Its delicate movements of light and shade 
cannot be appreciated in a room full of eager and excited men: and the 
Company did not seem to regret the conclusion of Mr. Ap Tommas’s de- 
lightful melodies. There is a time for all things. } 

In response to the fifth toast, the Prussian Minister read the following 
short speech, in an almost inaudible tone of voice. ‘ 

“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the St. George’s Society : I feel happy 
to answer to the toast and sentiment given on this occasion in honour of 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince Frederick William of Prussia, and the 
Princess Royal of England, whose recent union has created such univer- 
sal sympathies in our respective countries. It has been my good fortune 
to know personally Prince Frederick William from his early ears, and 
I can assure you, gentlemen, that his noble and amiable qualities, as well 
as his high accomplishments are not inferior to those of the Royal Prin- 
cess who has left her happy home and all that was dear to her. to share 
his fate in a foreign country. I can bear testimony to the solicitous care 
of his affectionate and enlightened parents, the Prince and Princess of 
Prussia, and of his beloved uncle, the King himself, to cultivate those 
qualities of the young Prince’s heart and mind so necessary to his high 
destiny, and the happiness of the Prussian people. 

“ The education of a Prussian Prince is but little different from that of 
our private citizens; and Prince Frederick William had, from an early 
period, enlisted the respect and affections of his in the army, 
as well as those of the University at Bonn, where he concluded his stu- 
dies not many years ago. po 

In Prussia, unlike other countries, every born citizen must, by the law 
of the land, be a soldier for a certain time—generally three years. I 
may say that the whole people is the army, including the Landwehr, and 
are organized over the whole kingdom, and always ready to support the 
Constitutional Government of the King against exterior and interior foes. 
The feelings of sympathy between the Government and people of Great 
Britain and Prussia have seldom been interrupted during the great events 








of European history. They are founded upon ties of common origin and 
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lish bench, and closed by teeter J as a sentiment, “The ex-Chancel- 
lors ayodharet and Brougham—the Majesty and Purit 

Law.”—Mr. Richard Bell responded for the St. Patrick’s Society, and 
closed his speech, which was very short, with the following toast : 

The Glorious Garland, which flourished at Delhi and Lucknow—The Rose, 
Shamrock, and Thistle—may it never disunite or decay ! 

Galian C. Verplanck, Esq., President of the St. Nicholas Society, next 
arose. He the President for the compliment paid to him as the 
representative of the Board of Commissioners of Emi on, already ha- 
ving charge of the great and important interests of the emigrant. 
test was ially valuable, as coming from those who are cogni- 
zant of the principles which governed them. As representative of the 


St. Nicholas Society, the members of which were the descendants of the 
—- of New-Amsterdam, 





, he thanked them for the honour. 
course of his remarks he alluded to the great influence of 
Shakespeare upon Eoglish literature. It was singular coincidence that 
St. George’s Day was the birthday and the day of Shakespeare's death. 
He proposed : 

The Land and Language of Shakespeare, 
—which was received with all the honours. 

Mr. B. W. Bonney replied for the New England Society. He any 
that the assemblage, after listening to so many distinguished gentlemen, 
would have but little inclination to hear a speech from plain Brother 
Jonathan. [Yes, Yes.] The speaker then alluded to the glory and ho- 
nour both of England and America.—Both had had their troubles, but 
both had come out of the fiery furnace unharmed. [Cheers] The day 
would yet come when the Anglo-Saxon would be the predominant race 
of the world. (Cheers.] He concluded with the sentiment, “ The Anglo- 
Saxon Family.—Peace and harmony among all its branches until its 
mission is accomplished !” (Cheers. 

The lust regular toast, “ Woman,” was honoured with a bumper and 
uproarious cheers. 

The Regular Toasts had now been exhausted, and according to custom 
the Ist Vice President, Mr. E. F. Ward, rose to propose one in honour of 
“ Her Majesty’s Colonies in America, and in connection therewith E. M. 
Archibald, Esq., H.B.M. Consul for New York.” His remarks were re- 
ceived with much a) a. which was renewed on Mr. Archibald’s rising 
to respond on behalf of the Provinces, with which he has been so inti- 
mately connected. We publish his epeech in extenso. 

He said—He did not know why he should be expected to respond to 
the toast beyond thanking them, as he did, sincerely, for the cordial 
manner in which they had been pleased to receive the complimentary 
expressions in which his name had been associated with it, unless it were, 
that, like some others present, he himself was a native colonist, and might 
be supposed to feel some pride of country at the honourable mention of 
the British Colonies, The subject, he said, was one of such vast propor- 
tions, and so discursive in its nature,—for who would deny that the his- 
tory of British Colonization was the history of one half of the 
civilized re t—that he could only touch upon one or two 
points of it, and those very imperfectly. Ifhe rightly apprehended 
the spirit in which the toast was proposed, it did not call for any 
discussion of the pecuniary advantages or disadvantages of the Colonies 
to the mother country, but afforded them as Britons and the descendants 
of Britons, cause for honest pride as well as for thankfulness to Provi- 
dence that the energy and enterprise of our forefathers, as well as of our 
countrymen of the present day, have planted in every region of the globe 
communities of free men, carrying with them, as their birthright and 
dearest a the free institutions of Britain, and have thus become 
centres from whence are being diffused and propagated sound principles 
of government and of religion, and the best blessings of enlightened civi- 
lization over a very large portion of the habitable globe. (Applause.] 
The value of the Colonies to the mother country was not to be computed 
in any merely commercial spirit ; but by the moral greatness which they 
reflect on our beloved country whose especial mission it would seem to 
be, under Providence, to lead the way in diffusing Christian civilization 
throughout the world. [Applause.] 

He then referred to the future colonization of Africa, and proceeded : 

“ But, Mr. President, standing here, in this the great metropolis of 
America ; this, the second commercial city of the world, what prouder 
monument of the indomitable energy of Englishmen, of their love of 
freedom, and of the unexampled success of colonial enterprise could I 

int to, than at the yn day, this great and prosperous nation of the 

nited States,—which from the humblest origin, witbia so brief a period, 
has become one of the great sovereign powers of the world ; between 
which and our nation there are so many ties of interest, of friendship, 
and of blood—strengthened by a common language, a common literature, 
and a common inheritance of freedom, tbat there is every reason for be- 
lieving there will be, as I heartily ~~ there ever may be, perpetual 
and increasing amity ? thosheel ortunately, those mistaken prin- 
ciples of colonial rule, or rather misrule, which drove the brave and 
freedom-loving colonists of America to the achievement of their inde- 
= at the — of the sword, no longer ao. The present co- 
— any wt <page | Pp : w _—_ from experience of 
gui t spirit of enlighten rogress which is dis- 
pat also in the Levoveleess of her Soaseuentiad system. Wherever 
self-government, with representative institutions, modelled on those of 
the mother country can now be introduced, they are at once established ; 
anda cardinal doctrine of existing colonial policy is non-intervention as far 
as possible in the local affairs of the colonies. And, it may be assumed, 
that whenever the colonies or any portion of them, shall become ripe for 
and desire separation or independence, they will find no voice of opposi- 
tion raised on the part of the parent state. And this brings me nearer 
home, and to the consideration of our B, N. A. Colonies, which more par- 
ticularly interest us, and one of which I am proad to claim as my native 
country.—Looking back to the comparatively few years duriog which 
these colonies have existed, it is marvellous to contemplate the rapid and 
solid progress with which they have grown to what they now are. 
Looking forward to the future who can rightly estimate what will be 
their condition fifty years hence? The time has now arrived when all 
her component Provinces must be federated into one great nationality, 
practically independent, but in intimate alliance with and enjoying the 
— ot England ; and towards this end, the improvements in the 
ternal communications of the Provinces are fast removing the onl 
physical obstacle. But, sir, those who would estimate the future of B. N. 
A. must not be content to take into the account merely her vast territo- 
rial extent and fertility—her unrivalled maritime advantages—her mi- 
neral resources—her magnificent and unequalled internal water commu- 
nication—nor, above all, that splendid domain from whence, for lon 
years, England drew jargely the sustenance of her maritime power onl 
pre-eminence—the fisheries of Newfoundland ; but that, by the blessing 
of Providence, all these resources, all these elements of national at- 
ness, are embraced within a zone of the earth the most favourable to 
health, and the most conducive to the moral and physical development 
of the human race. [Cheers] In this respect it is that I regard the fu- 
ture of British North America as promising incomparably greater re- 
sults, than if such an *egregation of resources were found elsewhere, 
situated on the surface of this Hemisphere. Already is Britain drawing 
from among the eons of her colonies those who are able to take their place 
with credit as well in the foram as on the field of battle. It is with feel- 
ings of honest pride I reflect that my native Province, among many of 
her sons who have shed their blood, by sea and land, in defence of their 
country’s flag, has during the late war with Russia, and the fearful civil 
war of India, furnished two men, who have singularly distinguished them- 
selves, and whose names stand high on the roll of the military heroes 
of our nation; for, so long as the English language sball be spoken, 
and wherever the —_ events of the memorable sieges of Kars and 
Lucknow, shall be recited, there the names of Williams and of Inglis 
will be associated with the glory of our nation, and will go down with 
ue renown to the latest posterity.” [Cheers.] 
n conclusion Mr. Archibald thanked the Society for the kindly man- 
ner in which he had been received by them ; referred in complimentary 


terms to the speech of Lord Napier, and trusted they would for many 
i ay Tet gg Seat saee Bs ane a guest at their 
A song, of which the following is a verse, written for the occasion by 
Mr. John P. Munn, was here sung with good effect : 
Hail! np ny they ma brave, 
: unfurled, wea the pride of the world, 


And the cry 

After remarks and toasts from the Second Vice-President, Mr. Walker, 
and the Re’ President, Mr. Crookes, Lord Napier retired, accompa- 
nied by the o guests ; and the ladies having also withdrawn, the 
amusements of the evening were continued until a late hour, though in 
a less formal and orderly manner, under the influence of cigars and 
Bacchus. 

We cannot conclade this notice N.S y Pee sory of “ George’s ae 
without a compliment on the indefatigable attentions shown by 
the Members af the Charitable Committee and the Stewards in their se- 
veral departments. The Glee singing was remarkably although 
its effect was injured by the proportions of the dining room. But with 
all deference to the gentlemen, who on this annual celebration of na- 
tional unity assembled to give vent to their patriotic and loyal feelings— 
doubly due at this moment of England’s trial—we must express our dis- 
appointment at missing the familiar faces of so many of our wealthier and 
more distinguished brethren, both strangers and residents in this city. 
from whatever cause their absence may have arisen, we think that no 
lukewarmness, nor dread of personal inconvenience should interfere on 
such an occasion of testifying their wages with all that is holy and 
good and virtuous in our common father! ’ 

We learn that the following guests were invited, but unavoidably com- 

lied to decline attending : The Governor-General of Canada, Sir Wil- 

iam Eyre, Sir William Gore ery + M. le Comte de Sartiges, Hon. Ed. 
Everett, Bishop Potter, Dr. Hawks, Governor King, The Prussian Consul- 
General, The British Consul at Savannah, and Mr. Belmont. The pre- 
sence of the Mayor, Dr. Morgan, Commodore Kearny, Dr. Mackay, and 
the French Consul-General, was expected up to the last minute. 

And so we take leave of St. George’s Day, 1858, hoping that a prospe- 
rous year awaits all in this country who range themselves under the red 
cross ensign of our tutelary Saint. 


ene oneeaal 
INDIA. 
The following Telegrams, dated Bombay, March 24, have been re- 
ceived in London : 


Lucknow fell on the 19th. 117 guns were captured, and about 2,000 
of the enemy were slain during the siege. Mrs. Orr and Miss Jackson 
were rescued. Eight officers killed. 

The townspeople and villagers, being protected, are resuming their 
occupations.—The submission of the principal landowners has been ac- 


cepted. 

"About 50,000 of the enemy have escaped, making for Rohileund and 
Bandelcund. The army is in pursuit of the rebels.—-The delay of Sir H. 
Rose’s force for three weeks at Saugor prevented the line of troops in- 
tended to intercept the enemy from being closed up.—Sir H. Rose, with 
the second division of the Rajpootana field force, was within 25 miles of 
Jhansi on the 21st of March. 30,000 rebels are said to be in his front. 
—Government despatch. _— 

Lucknow was completely occupied on the 17th of March. On that 
date the last post of the enemy in the Moosalagh was captured. The 
enemy had retreated northwards. The cavalry isin pursuit. 117 guns 
have been taken. Capt. Mitchell and Lieut. Boole, of the Artillery, with 
a party of Ghoorkas, have rescued Mrs. Orr and Miss Jackson. The la- 
dies had been protected by Meer Valdee Alby Derejal, and had been 
well treated by him. The restoration of authority in the city has been 
commenced, and great efforts are in progress for re-assuring the popula- 
tion, which has fled in great numbers to the neighbouring villages. 

Cawnpore.—The rebels who had croseed into the Rhatterpoor-pergunna 
had retired before Christie’s column, and revenue collections had been 
commenced. All well at Cawnpore up to 23rd inst. 

The 2nd brigade of the Central India Field Force laid siege to the hill 
fort of Chunderee on March 8th. On March 17th the fort was 
stormed and taken. Our loss not great, one officer, Lieut. Scoresby, R. 
A., is reported as killed, and one, Capt. Keating, as wounded. The 2nd 
brigade was to march immediately to Salee Leuht and join Sir H. Rose’s 
column. A combined movement would then be made on Jhansi, which 
was only 30 miles distance.—Sir H. Rose’s movements in the rear of the 
enemy’s defences had caused great panic, and the whole of the Chundun 
district and the Rajah of Banpoore’s territory on the right of the Letwa 
river had been abandoned by the rebels. The Rajah’s possessions have 
been confiscated by Sir W. Hamilton. 

The rebels under Lalla Sahib, brother to Nana Sahib, are in great 
force in Bundelcund. 

Scuthern Mahratta Country.—The Chief of Chamk Hundee, one of the 
great Putwardheen family, has been arrested and his fort occupied. 

Allahabad, March, 26tn —Commissioner Yeh reached Calcutta on the 
220d inst., and will be under surveillance until further orders—EZ. J. 

ys a 

Major Hodson has been killed before Lucknow. Sir William Peel is 
wounded.—The Commander-ia-Chief was at Lucknow on the 19th of 
March, restoring quiet and organising the garrison. 


Fugitives from Oude to the eastward were threatening Goruckpore. | >. 


—The 13th regiment was moved thither from Azilhuc. 
General Roberts hoped to be before Kotah shortly, and if the enemy 


showed signs of resistance, to open trenches on the 24th of March.— |. 


ee 


FACTS AND FANCIFS. 

The manner in which some of these little items, of our concocting, are 
appropriated by others greatly amuses us. A little fact about the yacht Haze, 
tor instance, has been lately going the round, attributed to an esteemed con- 
temporary.——The demolition of the fortifications at Vienna has com- 
menced. These constructions were commenced 330 years ago, by Maximi- 
lian I., at the time of the advance of the Turks on Vienna, but were not 
completed until 1663, under Leopald I.—--Upwards of 27,000 persons were 
at the Sydenham Crystal Palace on Good Friday. Part of the pro, me of 
the day was the singing in the nave, by all who wished to join, of the 
Old Hundredth Psalm and the Evening Hymn.—wWe regret to hear of 
frequent incendiary fires at Toronto. A patrol watch is to be organised. 
——On the 6th ult. the ancient mansion of the Earl of Moray, called Do- 
nibristle House, situate on the shore of the Firth of Forth, opposite Edin- 
burgh, and between Inverkeithing and Aberdour, Fifeshire, took fire, and 
in a few hours was reduced to ruins. It was untenanted at the time by 
any of the family, and has for some years only been occupied in autumn 
by the Hon. John Stuart, brother of the Earl.—The late General Sir 
Ralph Darling, whose death we announced last week, bad seen much 
service. He was Governor of N.S. Wales and Van Dieman’s Land for 
six years.——The Curlers of Canada, as represented by more than 
a dozen Clubs hailing from Quebec, Montreal, and Hamilton, have 
agreed to forward a challenge to all Scotland, for a friendly 
match to be played at Montreal next winter——A Paris paper 
tells a piquant story of a fiuancier, who rightly thought that a 
reputation for luxurious living would facilitate his operations on the 
Bourse. Accordingly he hired, in a fashionable quarter, sufficient 
space on a first floor to erect an inner and an outer door, sculptured and 
decorated with a costliness and taste that might well indicate the ap- 
proach to unrivalled splendonrs. But no one passed threshold, or 
saw what was beyond. The bait took : and now the trickster laughs at 
the gulls.——Lord Chelmsford, though he has found the road to the 
Peerage a tedious one, is deeply imbued at once with the spirit of his 
order. As Lord Chancellor, he responded, at a recent Mansion House 
banquet, to a toast in honour of the House of Lords. After acknowledg- 
ing lly the facts of his own rise, he declared that the Peerage 
would nobly defend itself against any assault whatever. The declaration 
was rather gratuitous——Mr. R. S. Willis, in that excellent weekly, the 
Musical Review, bas just commenced the publication of the chaunts and 
choral pieces pertaining to the ritual of the Episcopal Church.——Dr. 
Charles Mackay has been lecturing at Hamilton, Toronto, Montreal, and 
Quebec, with rare success, and has been most itably féted.——The 
Prince Confort has contributed a donation of £50 towards the erection of 
the Agricultural Hall of the Royal Dublin Society ——It is rumoured 
afreeh that great Ve discoveries have been made in Vancouver’s Island 
and Washington Territory——The ladies of Halifax, N.S., propose to 

resent a magnificent Bible, with a carved —— maple case, to Lady 
nglis, as a token of their sympathy with her privations and sufferin, 





at Lucknow, and of respect for its heroic de! , Maj.-Gen. Sir J. E. W. 


agile K. C. B., who 
Trinity Church, in Bishop 
The removal of the ‘emple Bar (in London) being in contempla- 
tion, a suggestion has been made to place it at the entrance to one of 
the parks The ae of Dalhousie remains at Malta in much the 
same indifferent state of health as when he left England last Autumn.—_ 
The trousseau of the Princess Sté 

been executed at Paris at a cost of 


married to the King of Portugal, 
nearly 700,000fr., exclusive of jewels. To the bitter disappoiniment of 
the Parisian merveilleuses, it was not allowed to be shown.——Mialle, 
Louise de Corneille, great-granddaughter of the great Corneille, has 
just died at Aigues-Mortes.——The University of Oxford has decided on 
publishing the Psalter of William the Conqueror, collected from the va- 
rious manuscripts existing of the work.—A youth of seventeen, in the 
brs oy! of Lord Dufferin, at Highgate, was choked lately by an oyster, 
which stuck in his thorax. He ran about in the greatest egony li 
fell, suffocated, unable to say what was the matter with him. Surgical 
aid arrived too late———Mr. F. Cobden, brother of Mr. Richard Cobden, 
has died at Dunford, Midhurst, aged 58. The affliction of his brother, 
and a desire to be with him during those sufferings which have now been 
terminated 5 Page was, it is believed, one of the reasons for which Mr. 
Cobden has lately withdrawn from public life———The Prince of Wales 
is making a tour in Ireland, incognito. 


—>———_ 


Tae Price or Wates’s First EstaBLisHMent.—The Prince of Wales 
will shortly occupy the White Ledge, the Ranger’s Lodge, Richmond- 
ark. Since the death of the Duchess of Gloucester the rangership of 
ichmond-park has been entrusted to the Duke of Cambridge, on, we be- 
lieve, the understanding that on the Prince of Wales attaining his ma- 
jority the royal duke will transfer the rangership to the prince. The 
lodge has er ome a thorough repair and embellishment preparatory to 
the Prince of Wales taking up his establishment there. It is said that the 
Queen and the Prince Consort purpose, apn hee residence of the Court 
at Buckingham Palace, to pass Saturday and Sunday nights occasionally 
in privacy at the lodge.—. paper. 


Tue Monument To THE 23p Fusttiers.—The erection of a monument 
in memory of the 23d Welsh Fusiliers who fell during the late Russian 
war is proceeding at Carmarthen. The site is in the Guildball-square, 
and the monument is to be 30 feet in height, with a base 12 feet square, 
the whole being formed of Portland stone, and on the shaft and pedestal 
will be inscribed the names of every officer, non-commissioned officer, 
and private who fell during the war, whether on the field or by disease, 
The monument is to be surrounded by a handsome iron railing represent- 
ing rows of muskets with fixed bayonets, and will be erected at the ex- 
pense of the officers and friends of this gallant regiment. 


jie ds Hohenzollern, about to be 





Sm R. Pert a Swiss Prorriretor.—Sir Robert Peel, whatever be his 
amount of paren | at home, is idolised in Switzerland, as it was chiefly 
his vigorous and active encouragement, carrying out the views of Lord 
Palmerston, that defeated Guizot and Austria in their attempt to control 
the Federal Diet when the paltry four Cantons and Vallais organised 
themselves into the anti-national Sunderbund. The Baronet bas just pur- 
chased on the Lake of Geneva a charming property tor 200,000f., and 
will — a rights of Helvetic citizenship in due form.— Paris Corres- 

of — 

Tue Pex, THe CHISEL, AND THE Brusu.—About 30 years ago, Sir 
Walter Scott gave to Sir Francis snenttes 0 specimen of the celebrated 
Mustard and Pepper breed of terriers. en in the fulness of time the 
dog waxed old and was about to die, Sir Edwin Landseer regenerated it 
on canvas and presented the sketch toits sorrowing master. In the back- 
ground of this little picture, which attracted much notice at the time of 
its exhibition, are represented the interior of the sculptor’s studio, an un- 
finished bust of Sir Walter, two woodcocks brought down at a single shot 
by Chantrey at Holkham, his favourite cat, snuff-box, modelling tools, 
&c. The picture has recently been offered by Lady Chantrey to her Ma- 
jesty, who has been graciously pleased to accept such an interesting me- 
— of the friendship which so long existed between these three great 
artists. 

Gore out or Orrice.—Lord Lyndhurst tells a good story apropos of 
his surrender of the great seal in 1846. “ When I went to the Palace,” 
says his lordship, “I alighted at the grand staircase ; I was received by 
the sticks gold and silver, and other officers of the household, who called 
in sonorous tones from landing to landing, and apartment to apartment, 
‘Room for the Lord High Chancellor of England.’ I entered the pre- 
sence chamber ; I the seals to her Majesty ; I had the honour of 
kissing her hand ; I left the apartment by another door, and found my- 
self on a back staircase, down which I descended without any one tak- 
ing any notice of me until, as I was | g for my carriage at the 
outer door, a lackey bustled up, and with a patronising air, said, 
* Lord Lyndhurst, can I do anything for you *’ ” 











ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—MUSARD'S CONCERTS. 
EVERY EVENING THIS WEKK!!! 
MONSIEUR THALBERG, 
MONSIEUR VIEUXTEMPS, 
MADAME D’ANGRI, 
Apmissio“ TO ALL Parts or tHE Hovse—Firty Cents. 
Doors Open at 744—Commences at 8. 
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and the press, the most perfectly constructed establishment in the country. Its acoustic quali 
Net Bulsstons . Le yy te conte Bae 7 Seats, 75 its; Orchestra 
| nts; cents ; 
Stalls, $1; Family Circle, 25 cénts ; Private Boxes, $6 snd $6. Bos Oftion open thor a ane 
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India. 

The publication of successive Telegrams in London, previous to the 
sailing of the Arabia from Liverpool on the 17th ult., confirms the ac- 
ceptable news that Lucknow on the 19th of March was in complete and 
quiet occupation of Sir Colin Campbell’s forces. There appear too to 
be symptoms of better feeling on the part of the native population than 
we were led to expect in the capital of Oude, and under the direct influ- 
ence of the main body of the mutinous Sepoys. It is true—and this 
is the drop of gall in the honey of the intelligence—that the crush- 
ing process was not put into operation to the full extent antici- 
pated. The thunder of the British guns did indeed knock all heart 
out of the scoundrels; but an unfortunate, and it is to be hoped 
unavoidable, hiatus in the arrangements for hemming them in enabled 
50,000 of them to escape towards the Rohilcund and Bundelcund districts, 
What their fate may be, it is not easy to predict. That they will pre- 
sent any serious head and front against our columns, even in the hot 
season, is ecarcely probable ; though they may occasion undoubtedly a 
protracted warfare, and necessitate an excessive vigilance in administra- 
tion. Of course, so far as regards this escape, we shall have to bear the 
taunt of failure after elaborate preparation ; indeed one or two Paris 
papers have commenced already hereupon an ebullition of small spite. 
We can however console ourselves and laagh at them, under the assur- 
ance that the back of the great Indian mutiny is at length broken. In 
some quarters also there may be rejoicing, that our chaace of wholesale 
slaughter has been cut off. 

Our own loss has been trifling, yet have we to mourn some disasters ; 
for in this fiery campaign, individual heroism has had room to show it- 
self, apart from all the cut-and-dried eulogiums which fall to the lot of 
leaders. Major Hodson, Chief of the famous corps of Irregular Horse 
which bears his name, has closed his brilliant career in the field of Luck- 
now : whilst another hero, whose career has been watched with unflag- 











ging interest by the public, is numbered amongst the wounded. Captaia 
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Sir William Peel, R.N., to whom we allude, has been adding to the lau- 
rels which he fairly won in the Crimea. For a list of casualties, as for 
Bs description of the successful assault on Lucknow, we must wait 
the arrival of another mail, though we are sorry to find no room to 
doubt the reported deaths of Captain Morrison, of the Staff, Major Percy 
Smith, of the Bays, and Captain Macdonald, of the 93rd Higlanders. 





Home Affairs. 

Without the occurrence of any momentous event, the week ending on 
the 17th ult. was marked by various incidents, both in and out of Par- 
Tiament, to which we should be glad to devote more space than is left us, 
but which we may not pass unnoticed. Not the least interesting of these 
is the trial of Dr. Simon Bernard, before Lord Campbell and a Special 
Jury, on the charge of complicity in the late attempt to assassinate Louis 
Napoleon. The circumstances are generally known ; and the mode in 
which the Derby government made its views as to a new Conspiracy 
Bill depend upon the issue of this trial stimulated to a high degree the 
curiosity and excitement of the public. The case had been closed by 
Counsel, and was to be given by Lord Campbell to the Jury, on the day 
of the steamer’s departure. On the prisoner’s part there was no attempt 
to rebut the direct evidence adduce dagaiast him, his Counsel raising ob- 
jections on a variety of legal points, and exhorting the Jury in impas- 
sioned language to look upon the prosecution with political eyes. It 
remains to be seen, whether.the Jury will decide upon the facts and the 
law, or give such a verdict as will plainly show their reluctance to do 
justice even, at the apparent bidding of a foreign potentate. It is not a 
little singular that the turning point of this trial should be simultaneous 
with the arrival of the Duc de Malakoff in England. He was received 
with respectful cordiality, but without any popular demonstration. 

Again, if we turn to the proceedings in Parliament, we shall find one 
effect of the late disturbance in the relations between France and Great 
Britain manifested precisely in the proper direction. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty, in proposing the Navy estimates, has announced, whilst 
disclaiming any feeling of alarm, the government intention to prepare 
and maintain a strong Channel squadron. Members of the late Adminis- 
tration concurred in the propriety of this course ; and certain indepen- 
dent gentlemen exhibited no particular delicacy in declaring that his 
Majesty of France must be watched with wary eye. The discussion on 
the whole will be productive of benefit, for it intimates plainly that we 
are not to be cajoled or thrown entirely off our guard. If Mr. Disraeli 
can render his Budget as palatable to the House of Commons as Sir 
John Pakington has made the Naval Estimates, his chances for tenure of 
office will be largely increased—all the more that the impending difficulty 
concerning the} India Bill has been rather unexpectedly turned, and by 
such means as prove that a combination between Lords Palmerston and 
John Russell is not immediately on the cards. Thus it came about. 
Lord John, on the night of the 12th ult., somewhat abruptly proposed, 
in view of the general impression that neither Mr. Disraeli’s Bill nor 
Lord Palmerston’s can pags in its present shape, that the House should dis- 
cuss the puzzling Indian problem under the form of Resolutions, to be sub- 
mitted in Committee of the Whole. One prominent reason alleged was the 
avoidance, by this method, of the party character which must attend de- 
bates upon the rival measures—though we must own our surprise that 
Parliamentary wisdom had not previously hit upon this objection to 
either of them, unfounded as they both are upon any report or investi- 
gation whatever. At any rate, Mr. Disraeli caught eagerly at the con- 
venient suggestion ; and after a little coquetting with the proposer as to 
the honour of introducing these Resolutions, the House assented to the 
proposal, despite Lord Palmerston’s objection, who thought it irregular 
and inconvenient. 

'o those who read the daily Londen papers we commend the discus- 
sion ; for in it some good things were said. The most comic fell from the 
late Premier, though, judging from the report, they do not seem to have 
elicited laughter. He deprecated such a question being made the shuttle- 
cock of political parties ; and—after all his hot haste—declared it better 
that the East India Company should survive another year, rather than 
be hurried out of existence without “due organization” of its successor! 
But the neatest and closest hit was delivered by Mr. Horsman; and it 
ought to have told upon both sides of the House. He said, with perfect 
truth, that the course contemplated was “ in reality to effect a revolution 
in India—the maximum of change, with the minimum of enquiry.” He 
might have added, or adduced by way of contrast, the general willing- 
ness of the House to go into investigating Committees. Thus, during 
this same week of which we treat, the Stade duties levied by Hanover in 
the Elbe were thus referred ; thus also the question of Tribunals of Com- 
merce ; and thus also the President of the Board of Trade was willing to 
treat the subject of Light-dues paid by shipping. Why there should be 
80 much deliberation on minor points, and so much slap-dash in legislat- 
ing for the welfare of countless millions, ought to be explained by our 
sapient law-framers. 

Unable to follow the record any further, we should yet mention that 
Lord Palmerston has backed out of such plans as he may have enter- 
tained on the subject of a Parliamentary Reform Bill. He might have 
been forced to bring one forward, when on the Treasury Bench—but to 
burden himself with it, while in Opposition, would be a very superfluous 
act. 

The state of Europe give rise to some anxiety, and to an immense 
amount of newspaper speculation. We do not, however, yet see that a 
convulsion is imminent ; nor are the wise ones quite agreed as to the quar- 
ter whence trouble is to arise. They mostly bind over Louis Napoleon 
to go to war with some leading power, and the odds, as between Austria 
and England, rice and fall with successive arrivals. Lord Malmesbury 
meanwhile completes his triumph over Lord Clarendon, in the matter of 
the English engineers of the Cagliari. The present law officers of the 
Crown have declared their capture illegal; and the Foreign Office 
claims compensation from Naples for their imprisonment and other inju- 
Ties sustained. If the damages be promptly assessed, and the claim 
forthwith presented and enforced, Lord Malmesbury might acquire the 
title of a “ spirited Foreign Minister.” But there is one little difficulty. 
To press Naples hard, is to distress Austria; and it is believed that a 
close alliance between the latter power and Great Britain is the secret 
policy of the present Administration. The matter, too, is complicated 
by the antagonistic position of Sardinia and Naples—too long a chapter 
to be entered upon to-day. 


Incompatible Agreements. 

We do not expect that the eky is about to fall, or even that our West 
India Squadron will be immediately re-inforced. Still, a decent regard 
to truth and the opinion of the world compels us to take note of the rati- 
fication of the Cass-Yrisarri Treaty, by the Legislative Assembly of Ni- 
caragua, This treaty, made at Washington some months ago, has been 
long kept in abeyance by the Nicaraguan Legislature ; but was finally 
approved by a two-thirds vote, on the 28th of March, during the tempo- 
rary absence of several of its firmest opponents. Its formal passage is 
undoubtedly owing to one of those innumerable jobbings and intrigues 
between certain leaders of local parties and certain Americafi specula- 
tors in Transit operations, which have latterly been the talk of the town, 
under the pleasant title of “ The War of the Commodores.” 











But what is this Cass-Yrisarri Treaty? it may. be asked. Simply an 
agreement between the United States and Nicaragua, which contemplates, 
on the part of the former, that very colonization, armed occupation, spe- 
cial privilege, and political protection, which by the Clayton-Bulwer 
of 1850 are absolutely renounced. The violation of this latter compact 
is indeed so flagrant, that it is difficult to believe that the Cabinet of 
Washington seriously purposes to lay the new document before the 
Senate for approval, or at least to have it take effect, until after the 
expected abrogation of that other unpopular compact by which Central 
America is tied up from Anglo-Saxon enterprise. This we think is the 
smallest token of respect that can be paid at Washington, to current 
international obligations. President Buchanan will surely “ be off with 
the old love, before he is on with the new.” 

And what will be the course of events in London? for, pre-occupied as 
we are with our own affairs in Europe and in India, and disposed as our 
Ministers of both parties may be to swallow their absurd jealousy of 
American progress, it is not possible that we can submit uncomplain- 
ingly to a snapping of American fingers in our face. It is well that this 
thing has not been done in a corner. Both Lord Napier and Sir Gore 
Ouseley have had full knowledge of the bargain struck between Messrs, 
Cass and Yrisarri, and have had ample time to communicate with head- 
quarters, touching the plan to be adopted in the contingency which has 
now come about. Diplomatic secrets we do not pretend to unravel ; but 
it is clear that some protest must be entered, or some counter-stroke be 
played. The protesting is a wearisome and irritating and unsatisfactory 
business; but the game of policy is an open one, and it will, 
we trust, be found that our game has not been entirely over- 
looked. Nothing, then, could be easier, or less likely to disturb the 
good understanding which exists, than that Great Britain should move 
pari passu with the United States, and make with Honduras the precise 
counterpart of the arrangement just concluded between this Republic 
and Nicaragua. There might be a race for the honour of first giving no- 
tice of the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, or its death and 
burial might be mutually arranged. The way in which it is muddled 
out of sight and memory would be immaterial, so that we were rid of a 
bargain fitted only for temporary purposes, and ill-adapted to the tem- 
per of the times. There might also be some Buncombe talk in Congress 
about the Monroe Doctrine, a doctrine which cannot possibly be recog- 
nised by Great Britain, and which is ridiculous, in view of our actual 
possessions on this continent and in the seas which wash its coast, to say 
nothing of our deep interest in speedy and safe traffic between the Eastern 
nod Western hemispheres. If our diplomatists have not devised a coun- 
ter-plot to the Cass-Yrigarri Treaty, they have certainly been out-ma- 
neeuvred. 

The American journals generally are jubilant over this matter; and 
for the most part have not a word to say on the prior compact. They 
reckon entirely without their host. 


Mr. Secretary Cass and Lord Napier. 

A letter from the American Secretary of State to our Minister at 
Washington, dated the 10th ult., and relating to the joint squadron on 
the West Coast of Africa engaged in suppressing the Slave Trade, has 
found its way into print. It isa reply to several communications from 
the British Legation, which have not been made public at the same time, 
but whose purport may easily be guessed. A succession of complaints 
against the diminished force of American men-of-war, and of regrets at 
the impunity with which the traffic is still carried on, must have been 
the staple of Lord Napier’s letters. Mr. Cass disposes of them in a des- 
patch of enormous length, but of strength very disproportioned thereto. 
In his recrimination—the weakest turn that argument can take— 
he is tolerably successful, we must own. He asserts that our own squad- 
rons have not always been kept up to the treaty stipulation ; and not un- 
justly twits us with our Coolie-importation and our tree-lavour system, 
as being but a few removes from the Slave-Trade itself. To gain this 
advantage, however, Mr. Cass altogether begs the question, which is not 
& comparative one as to certain practices, but a positive one as to the 
most effective mode of checking an acknowledged evil. His only essen- 
tial points are a renewed declaration that the Treaty of 1842 will be 
fully and fairly executed ; and a notice that no new arrangements on the 
subject of the African Slave Trade will be entered into by the President, 
although this does not tally with Mr. Cass’s strong and judicious recom- 
mendation, at the start of his letter, that the blockade, to be effectual, 
should be transferred to the shores of Cuba. Indeed, we should not have 
alluded to the subject at all, had we not found Mr. Cass launching out 
again into his old anathemas touching the falsely-called right of search. 
With a pertinacity altogether incomprehensible, and a sensitiveness alto- 
gether unworthy the first Minister of a great power, he still persists in 
claiming that to hoist a flag is synonymous with having the right to 
hoist it. 

One dark night, not long ago, in an up-town and unfrequented street, 
two patrolling policemen pounced upon a couple of suspicious-looking 
individuals engaged in making forcible entry into a dwelling-house. 
Escape was impossible}; arrest was in due course. Yet the rogues pro- 
tested, and declared that they belonged to the metropolitan force. ‘‘ Look 
at our buttons!” they exclaimed ; and there, truly, was the outward and 
visible sign. But the senior guardian of the night was cognisant of many 
an old trick ; and so, setting his clutch upon one of the scoundrels, told 
him that he was an impostor as well as a burglar, and must “ go along” 
straight to the station-house. “As for you,” said he to the other, “I 
know you; you are in the force ; and so be off about you rbusiness ; but 
I shall let the Chief know all about you to-morrow, and then—take care 
of youfrself!”” The vagabond who was led off made no nonsensical eja- 
culations about the indignity offered to his buttons; nor did his compan- 
ion feel comfortable at the prospect before him for the next morning. 
If you want to apply this little incident, we commend you to Mr. Cass’s 
interminable pleading ; and in the meantime take leave of all his mis- 
placed zeal about the invasion of national rights, by;showing how, in one 
paragraph at least of this very letter, he has contrived to throw over- 
board all his own pleas and reasonings, and thus candidly to admit him- 
self in the wrong. These are the Secretary’s own words, and most cor- 
dially do we concur in them : “ Undoubtedly ifa vessel assume a national 
character to which she is not entitled, and is sailing under false colours, 
she cannot be protected by this assumption of a nationality to which’she 
hasnoclaim. As the identity of a person must be determined by the officer 
bearing a process for bis arrest, and determined at the risk of such of- 
ficer, 80 must the national identity of a vessel be determined at a like ha- 
zard to him who, doubting the flag she displays, searches her to ascertain 
her true character.” 

What must be, must! 


St. George’s Festival: Lord Napier’s Oratory. 

Custom and propriety induce us to surrender a large space in our co- 
lumns this day to an account of the late St. George’s Festival ; and we 
would caution the reader, whether he give to it more or less attention as 
a whole, by no means to omit a careful study of the words that fell from 
Lord Napier. Not that there is in them any touch of political signifi- 
cance. In this respect they may be passed over. Twelve months ago, 
the new Minister’s emphatic declaration, that his Cabinet was bent upon 
drawing closer the bonds of alliance between Great Britain and the 

















United States, was hailed as the foreshadowing of a policy ; while his 
avowed preference for a frankness unusual in diplomatic intercourse 
came upon us with an air of grateful novelty. But an echo of such 
enunciations must of necessity be comparatively feeble. And therefore, 
since Lord Napier had nothing to communicate, and did communicate 
nothing of importance, it was the more iacumbent upon him to modu- 
late his phrases acceptably. On his perfect success herein—that is to 
say in the manner and style of his address—his Lordship may be honestly 
congratulated. One can rarely find generalities invested with such 
freshness, or well-known facts set forth with such discriminating preei- 
sion. Every word is happily chosen; every epithet is appropriate ; 
much is delicately hinted in a brief and seemingly slight allusion. In 
short, for a combination of the terse and the graphic, we consider this 
bit of after-dinner oratory as a master-piece in its way. Neither does it 
diminish in any degree our admiration, that we cannot regard with the 
speaker’s complacency the fact, that “ two great parties alternately 
sway the destinies of England.” The fact may be palatable enough to 
him who carries out alternately the policy of a Clarendon and a Malmes- 
bury ; but its advantages may be less obvious to him who pays enor- 
mous taxes to support official mediocrities at home, as to him who finds 
it difficult to defend honourably abroad all the vagaries of the two inevi- 
tables. 

For the Festival itself—there is little more to be said about it than 
was said at it, as is recorded elsewhere. Only, as there scems to have 
been an approach to a “ revival,” so far as numbers and enthusiasm are 
concerned, let us express the hope that when 1859 comes round, the sons 
of St. George may not miss the personal support of certain leading mer- 
cantile residents, Englishmen, whose namesare more familiaron ’Change 
than at these annual national commemorations ! 





The Horse and Horsemanship—Lectures. 

On Tuesday evening last, at the Medical College in East 13th Street, Captain 
Ralston, formerly of the British Army, delivered an instructive and entertaining 
Lecture on the art of riding, on the physically good effects of this exercise—so 

i 1 in the Southern States of this Union, so rare in the Northern—and on 
racing, hunting, steeple-chasing, and other branches of our national equine 
sports. There was an attractive novelty in the subject; and it was handled 
very simply and very effectively by the Lecturer, who is both practically and 
theoretically a master of the art he professes. At the close, a large number of 
illuminated illustrations were exhibited. Some of these were excellent, and all 
tended to give point to the preceding discourse. 

On Thursday evening next, a second and closing lecture will be delivered at 
the same place, and to it we beg to invite our British readers of this community. 
Some of them will be glad in listening, to renew the healthful and exhilirating 
associations of earlier days. American residents also cannot fail to be interested, 
and may perchance be stimulated into the adoption of horse exercise, the best 
antidote in the world to dyspepsia and kindred maladies. 

Captain Ralston, as we know by his testimonials and from other sources, 
served with distinction in the Veterinary department of the service. His last ap- 
pointment was in the 6th Carabineers, then in India. An unlooked-for misfor 
tune having swept away his private means, subsequently to his retirement, he 
has come hither with the intention of establishing himself as a Veterinary Suar- 
geon. There must surely be room here for a well-educated, thoroughly trained, 
intelligent, and trustworthy Professor in this line ; and we curdially wish Cap 
tainRalston all possible success. 


yauste. 


We might fairly enough preface our commentary upon the week with the 
epic legend “ Arma virumque cano,” for the hebdomadal record of the Academy 
is more martial than becomes the muse’s temple. We are, indeed, ashamed to 
be obliged to bestow even a passing notice upon the disgraceful squabbles which 
on Monday and Tuesday frighted the ladies from their propriety, filled the 
lobbies of Irving Place with poli , and di ted the courts with an un. 
wonted presence of Editors, Reporters, and Managers of Music. We dwelt, 
last Saturday, as lightly as the subject would permit, upon the grave impolicy 
and utter folly of managerial disputes with the press, but we hardly anticipated 
so swift a confirmation of our warnings as they have actually received. 

Mr. Ullman has doubtless by this time discovered what it would have been in 
every respect fortunate for all parties concerned that he should always have 
known, that the New York public do not care one sixpence for any individual or 
his quarrels, and that an impresario in Gotham occupies a very different position 
from an impresario in Paris or Naples. The Director of the Grand Opera, for 
instance, is a functionary of the state, a personage capable of war and 
peace, and able to enlist feudatories to do him homage and “ bearn a hand,” as 
the medizval tenures had it, for him, in battles royal with potentates of all de- 
grees. The Manager of the New York Academy is simply a mythical being who 
keeps the springs of the Opera in action, provides entertainment for the 
public, and makes as much money thereby as he conveniently can. What 
his relations are with the stockholders of the Academy, with the press, or 
with anybody else, is a matter of profound indifference, unless these relations 
are suddenly dragged before the community in the shape of an uproar, when 
indifference immediately gives place to disgust. Into the merits of the case no- 
body will give himself the trouble of looking ; for nobody goes behind the mere 
fact that in consequence of some mistake or misdeed, committed by somebody, 
the halls of harmony have been converted into scenes of riot, innocent ladies 
severely scared, and the general reputation of what should be the most refined 
place of public amusement in the city endangered. These truths may be hard 
to bear ; but they are truths, nevertheless, and no man can hope to succeed in 
New York, who disregards them. With which moral we gladly “ drop our 
theorbo,” to take up instruments more agreeable and more varied, exercising in 
this particular, a liberty which we fancy must excite the envy of the orchestral 
gentlemen of the Academy. 

On Saturday of last week, these indefatigable performers must have fairly 
longed for the apocalyptic season in which, as we are told, there will be ‘ silence 
in heaven for the space of half an hour.” All day long their souls were in their 
fingers, and their fingers on the strings stops or keys, of all manner of musical 
instruments. At 10 in the morning, the Philharmonic Society rehearsed in 
grand style, their ¢rind concert of the evening ;—at 3 in the afternoon Musard 
came in with his Matinée ;—and at 8 P.M. the concert rehearsed, as aforesaid, 
was set forth in all the pomp and plenitude of a final farewell to the moat 
faithful of classical audiences; The counter-irritation, if we may so describe it, 
of the Musard concerts has produced some very wholesome effects upon the 
Philharmonic audiences, which are neither so plethoric nor so inflammatory as 
they used to be ; but are altogether more agreeably symptomatic of health and 
long life. The season of 1857-8 was closed with a fine house and a concert wor- 
thy of its hearers. 

Mendelssohn saluted the company with one of his most majestic Symphonies 
in A minor—a work fall of that apparently shallow, but really pellucid, senti- 
ment which distinguishes Mendelssohn among the modern-mob of incomprehen- 
sible Teutons—rendered with an exquisite appreciation of light and shade—and 
received with that unmistakable satisfaction which is the best reward of all per- 
formers, and for the absence of which, no matutinal puffs can console a really 
sagacious musician. “ After the clouds the light,” saith a pleasant and com- 
fortable proverb—-but the Philharmonicans reversed the programme, and gave us 
after Mendelssohn, Schumann—an overture—to wit—altogether Schumannish 
in this respect that, so far as we can discover, there is no practicable opening of 
any kind to be found in it, whereby one may reach its “inner significance.” 
Neither can it properly be called an overture to something else, being but a blind 
window or a sham portal at the best. Possibly it is to be regarded merely as an 
overture or invitation addressed to the confiding listener, by the priests of the 
Eleusinian mysteries, with the hope of seducing him into their charmed circle, 
If this be the true sense of the word as used in this instance, we beg leave for 
our part emphatically to decline pting any such ad If the Sch 
triple. t in question does really mean something recondite, we have no 
more mind to search out and discover that something, than we have to read Ba- 
ron Von Hammer-Purgstall’s Latin disquisition of 300 folio pages upon the Ba- 
phometic signs, for the purpose of entering into the secret of the Knights Temp- 
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lars. The Schumann music always effects us as allegories do, whether literary 
or pictorial ; from all which we speedily turn away, giving thanks only as Leigh 
Hant does over the “ allegory” of Dante’s Divina Commedia—that they are not 


Wi 
deep a the North Sea, or as firm as the Harz Mountains, or the hill of Howth 
itself, does not at all concern us. Whether the whole of musical art culminates 
it the symbolic vocalism of the lyre or otherwise—we shall never awaken at 
midnight out of our first or second sleep to discover—and ‘nothing bat solitary 
imprisonment shall ever coerce us into the perusal of any article, tract, treatise 
or controversy on the great Wagner question. But whenever the Philharmonic 
Society will undertake to render the sublime and significant harmonies of the 
‘Tannhauser or the Lohengrin, we can promise them at least one attentive and 
delighted listener. The phrase “ expressive” applies more perfectly to the mu- 
sic of Wagner than to that of any recent composer. It needs but the most gene- 
ral knowledge of the theme which Herr Wagner is to treat, to lift us at once into 
the atmosphere of his treatment—and having once committed ourselves to his 
fancy, we float on easily through all the mazes of a development, which how- 
ever fantastic, it may be, is never wiltul—never skyrockety—but steadily and 
sincerely wrought out from the composer’s apprehension of his subject. Of 
“ pictures in music,” we know no richer than the overture to Tann- 
hauser : it is only to be described in the most picturesque language of the most 
picturesque of poets, and might well bear as an epigraph those lines of Keats— 
“Lo! I will tell a tale of chivalry 
For large white plumes are dancing in mine eye ;” 

knights, hermits, palmers, sweet seducing syrens—wild mountain passes haunted 
with “airy shapes that syllable men’s names’’—grand old cathedral aisles ban- 
ner-dighted and bathed in soft religious light—all are brought before us as the 
solemn pageantry of faith and love and passion sweeps by in these noble combi- 
nations of sound. Albert Direr’s wonderfal print of the “ Knight in the Valley 
of Death”— Dela Motte Fouqué’s hardly less wonderful romance of “ Sin’ " 
the weird old ballad of “ Kaiser Henry under the Sea” —each in its turn is sug- 
gested by the opulent imagery of this great “tone-poem,” as our Teutonic 
friends insist upon our calling it. 

The Philharmonic gentlemen might well have rested their farewell upon this sin- 
gie work. But they were resolved to make us regret them sharply, and so gave us 
a’very pretty attempt at Mozart and Pacini by Miss Milner, and some delightful 
“singing on the violin” by Mr. Cooper, who is really more of a musician than 
he'is of @ violinist, and in this respect deserves unlimited praise. We had be- 
gun of late years to regard every man who threatened us with a violin solo as a 
sort of musical Alva (the Duke, we mean, not the critic,) determined to sacrifice 
us all to the insatiable bigotry of his own vanity. Not what to play, but how to 
play it, seemed to have become the end and aim of violinism. M. Vieuxte mps 
himself, in other particalars so admirable, cannot be wholly excused from this re- 
proach. Bat it falls not at all on Mr. Cooper, who plays with a sincerity, earnest- 
ness, and feeling fully equal to his skill. Given a composition,really melodic, and 
we know no man who can do it more thorough justice than Mr. Cooper. 

Oar devotion to the Philharmonic Society cost us, of course, the pleasure of 
hearing Monsieur Masard’s Matinée. Bat the loss was not irreparable. 
For; notwithstanding tempest and battle, the master of all Musardines 
continues to win his way into the Gothamite heart. He has been 
steadily pouring in upon us a stream of instrumental music, during the 
whole of the past week, and if the desert places are not made glad, and the 
isles of the sea with psalms, it really will not be our fault. For our city fairly 
overflows with harmony. A stranger glancing over the advertising columns of 
the daily papers would certainly take us to be a community of fanatici per la 
musica. One is forced to doubt whether, after all, Boston be the capital of ma- 
sic in the New World. Well distributed, the musical entertainments of the last ten 
days alone, would fill the newspapers of our New England States with criticisms 
enough for a whole winter's reading. From the Academy’s contributions we 
hardly know what to select for special notice, though the Oratorio of “ Elijah ” 
ought not to be overlooked as the most operatic of the week's entertainments. 

This effctive composition, fine though not Handelian, and more intense than 
inspired, was very respectably sung on Thursday nighf by the New York 
Harmonic Society, with the assistance of Carl Formes, Mr. Perring, Madame 
Angri, and Miss Milner. Of Carl Formes in Oratorio we could say nothing new 
te those who have heard him, and those who have not really deserve no encou- 
ragement of any kind. Madame Angri sings so excessively well in her own me- 
thod, that one can almost find it in his heart to forgive her for arranging orato- 
rioa inte operas, and doing all manner of exquisite things “ not set down in the 
bills.” One thing at least she does for which it would be ungracious not to 
thank her—she makes us very impatient of the operatic interregnum, and gives 
a singular zest to the vague ramours which reach us of new “ seasons” waiting 
only this May sunshine to ripen them into fall luxuriance. 

If the Oratorio as interpreted by Madame Angri makes us think of the Opera, 
as {Oratorio it makes us remember that the cause of sacred music has just re- 
ceived excellent aid and comfort from one of the most sincere and capable of our 
orities, Mr. Richard Storrs Willis, who hasintroduced into his journal, the Mu- 
sical World, a new feature, by publishing in series the most admirable musical 
arrangements of the service of the Church. These publications will be super- 
vised by men like Dr. Hodges, whose names are the guarantee of their fidelity in 
a good work, and we can hardly doour readers a disservice in calling their atten 
tion te a project ao pleasing and so profitable in every way tothe musical public 
RAIMOND. 
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Orama. 


Was it not the author of ‘‘ Bertram,” who used to put a wafer on his fore- 
head, whenever he was busy in composition, as a signal to his family that no 
parley on any subject could possibly be allowed? He was a fortunate man, in- 
deed, if Heaven had blessed him with a consort amenable to such discipline ; 
and’many of us would be often tempted to make perfect leopards of ourselves, 
if we could believe that by so doing we should secure an hour of freedom from 
the promiscuous babblement of the world. 

But in so far as concerns the writing of the particular play of “ Bertram,” 
the world ought, perhaps, to regret the conjugal docility of Mra. Maturin. It 
that respected lady had kept up a battery of bills unpaid—of recalcitrant infants 
demanding immediate boxes on the ear—of unprosperous legs of mutton—ques- 
tionable turnips—tax-collectors and general gossip, during the whole time of 
the incubation of “ Bertram,” the world would, I think, have better reasons 
than now it has for blessing her memory. For a more maudlin tragedy, I ven- 
tare to assert, does not exist. Simmer~“ Romeo and Juliet,” and ‘‘ Measure for 
Measare,” in one vessel with “ Ingomar” and “‘ The Stranger” for about three- 
quarters of an hour, and the prodact would be a coherent and affecting drama 
when compared with “ Bertram.” Mr. Maturin’s wafer must have affected his 
brain as the Captain’s wafer affected Mr. Tims’s spy-glass in Mr. Dickens’s 
story. He may have discerned the object of his dramatic vision when be sat 
down to write—but after he put the wafer upon the lens, all grew strange and 
dark—and now the watchful auditor waits in vain for the coming of light to the 
chaos on the stage. Of the text I say nothing. We all know how inevitably 
dignified, how excruciatingly impassioned, the dialogues of heroes are—and 
“ Bertram” is the most heroic of heroes. In the days of Mrs. Radcliffe, Miss 
Porter, and La Belle Assemblée, 1 presume that people talked in this strange 
fashion over their breakfast-tables. Our grandmothers doubtless listened to such 
declarations as their grand-daughters only read of with incredulous laughter— 
and disobedient children were anathematized in other times, with a pomp and 
aalemnity of diction far surpassing al! the beadledom of these degenerate days. 

But not even such considerations as these could reconcile me to the 
emotions which I experienced on Wednesday night, in the pit of the Broadway 
Theatre. I am astonished even now, at the composrue with which I contrived 
to witness the harrowing scenes, and to listen to the overwhelming language of 
this most extraordinary play. 

Why Mr. and Mrs. Waller should have chosen such a drama for the exhibition 
of their talents I cannot divine. It is full of just those temptations which Mr. 
Waller should most carefully avoid, and it interferes constantly by the preten- 
tious and unnatural character, both of its incidents and its dialogue, with just those 
exoellencies of simple and earnest sentiment which Mrs. Waller unquestionably 
pouséases in very high degree. 1 am inclined, indeed, to believe that ifthe true 


would not have been produced at all, and I should have been spared 
my reminiscences of Mr. Maturin and his wafer. Nevertheless I owe that 
foolish Dublin Clergyman a debt of gratitude for introducing me (though 
he had little to do with it) to the acting of Mrs. Waller. For this 
lady must have acted uncommonly well to overcome, as she did, all the 
natural prepossessions and instincts of humanity in me, and to keep mea 
listener, and often a pleased and interested listener, throughout a dreary even- 
ing of tawdr sentiment and tattered stage prop Her fervour is genuine— 
her elocution clear, nervous and musical—her action gracefully unassuming—her 
command of gesture not extensive, indeed, but complete witbin its range, and in 
nowise exaggerated, forced, or affected. Of Mr. Waller, I can hardly say so much. 
When he walks on his own feet and not on the stilts of the Rev. Mr. Maturin, he 
may perhaps move naturally and impressively—bat he takes to the stilts with a 
most suspicious alacrity, and betrays a familiarity with that kind of locomotion 
which I should rather see in a peasant of the French Landes, than in a Roscius 
of the modern stage. It is really a pity that this should be so, for Mr. Waller 
has a fair voice, and with so truly gifted a helpmate, ought to make a positive 
advance upon the almost vacant realms of the buskin. 

Into the controversy between sock and buskin I do not care to enter ; but it 
18 clear that if “ rare old Ben” were now living to deserve Dryden’s taunt, and 
dared not in the sock appear, he would fare ill at the hands of New York. Co. 
medy carries the day, or rather Comedy would carry the day, if it were but fairly 
in the field. Mr. Burton’s announcement of the “Life of a Player” drew a 
fine house, and brought out such a force of comic talent as no other theatre on 
either side of the water can boast, only to vex the house with a tedious im- 
broglio, and to throw away the talent upon a very uncomical melodrama. Un- 
less there be a subtle allusion intended to players as Bohemians, I carfnot quite 
perceive the fitness of stealing a child as the foundation of a sketch of histrionic 
life ; and unless the present attenuated condition’of dramatic literature was meant 
to be satirically touched, I am at a loss to guess why avery fair two-act bur 
lesque should have been expanded through five acts of yawning and stretching: 
However, your vague and chaotic “‘ sensation-pieces” have this merit, that 
they may be drawn in or out, like a telescope, to suit the focus to the hour ; 
and Mr. Burton has judiciously contracted the five acts of his player’s life into 
three, with what success I cannot positively say, gh I hear it now very 
well commended by judicious friends. At least one may now delight himself in 
all its fatness of fun, without absolutely perishing of ennui in the intervals of 
“ stage business.” 

Bat it is not quite satisfactory, after all, that such actors as Mr. Burton has 
assembled about himself should find nothing better to offer us. 

At Wallack’s the “ Love Knot” holds its own, thanks mainly to the skilful 
toying of Mr. Lester and the rest. It is indeed.a very amusing, brisk, clever 
comedy, and well worth the seeing. There are tales in currency, too, of “ no- 
velties,” at this agreeable theatre ; but “Lord save you, Sir, will you stand 
agape at every corner to listen to Dame Rumour?” Since the crisis I have 
made it a rule to refase all currency save the coin of the realm. 
HAMILTON. 
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Ovituary. 


Tue Eart or Morton.—The Right Hon. George Sholto Douglas, 
whose death we have already announced) eighteenth Earl of Morton, 
ord Dalkeith, Aberdour, and Douglas of Lochleven, in the Peerage of 
Scotland, of which Peerage he was a representative in Parliament, was 
the grandson of James, fifth Earl, and was the eldest son of the Hon. 
John Douglas, by his wife, the Lady Frances Lascelles, eldest daughter 
of Edward, first Earl of Harewood. He was born in 1789 ; and married, 
in 1817, Frances Theodora, eldest daughter of the late Right Hon. 
Sir George H. Rose, M.P., by whom he leaves five sons and five 
daughters. Two of the latter are married—viz., Frances, Countess Fitz- 
william ; and Ellen, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. Douglas Gordon. 
His Lordship succeeded to the Scottish honours of the family, as eigh- 
teenth Earl, on the death of his first cousin, George, the seventeenth 
Earl, on the 17th July, 1827. He had previously been in the British di- 
plomatic service. He had been attached to the mission in Spain in 1811, 
after which he was successfully Secretary of Legation at Stockho!m, at 
Florence and at Berlin, in which latter post he continued until 1825, 
when he obtained his diplomatic pension. The noble Earl was a Lord 
in waiting to the Queen from 1841 to 1849. In November, 1854, he was 
appointed Vice-Lieut. of the county of Mid Lothian, of which county he 
was made a Deputy Lieut. in 1849. His Lordship died at his town house, 
47, Brook-street, on the 3lst March. He is succeeded by his eldest son, 
Sholto John, Lord Aberdour, who was born in 1818, and was formerly 
in the 71st Foot. He married first, in 1844, Helen, daughter of the late 
James Watson, Esq., of Saughton, Mid Lothian, and by her, who died in 
1850, has an only son, Sholto George Watson, born in 1844. His Lord- 
ship married secondly, in 1853, the Lady Alice Lambton, third and 
youngest daughter of John George, first Earl of Durham. 


Proressor Duncan, or St. ANDREws.—Our obituary of Wednesda: 
contained a notice of the death, at the advanced age of eighty, of th 
well-known and mach Professor. He was a native of Fife, the 


more than fifty years—first as rector of Dundee Academy, and then from 
the St. Andrews Mathematical Chair ; and in that time his students have 
spread to all quarters of the world, carrying with them no common re- 
gard for their teacher. Not one of them will, we believe, learn of his 
death without emotion; for though he had uliarities of manner 
which were to be smiled at, his rectitude and kindness were known to 
all. On his retirement, owing to declining health, from the business of 
teaching, about three years ago, his students, in testimony of their es- 
teem, had his portrait hung up in the large hall of the United College, 
and £400 mortified to yield a bursary for eminence in mathematics, to 
bear his name. Professor Duncan was the author of treatises on Plane 
and Solid Geometry, a Syllabus of the Higher Mathematics, and a trea- 
tise on Natural Philosophy. 

His treatises on Geometry contain several elegant demonstrations, 
some of them original. They are much simpler than Enclid’s, but are 
not reckoned so rigorously exact, because they allow a greater latitude 
for common-sense. He borrowed a good deal from a short-lived fellow- 
student of the name of West, who was the author of an admirable but 
little-kaown System of Geometrical Mathematics ; but for himself he had 
carried the study of that branch furtber than almost any Scotchman since 
Sir John Leslie. To the algebraic analysis which engrosses the mind of 
Cambridge, he had a positive dislike, and could see no good in it as an 
instrument of iutellectual culture. In mathematics he can scarcely be 
said to have been a discoverer, for that is scarcely possible in these times. 
His peculiar faculty lay in clear exposition ; and his books are, in res- 
pect of this faculty, singularly simple and intelligible. Clear exposition 
was the characteristic of his teaching also ; and he was so distinct, pains- 
taking, unhasting, and conscientious, that the very dullest could under- 
stand, and the most careless was induced to attend. Most of his students 
will testify that they never knew a better, a kinder, or a more successful 
teacher. In private life he was one of the most amiable of men. He ne- 
ver made an enemy, nor lost a friend. His intimate friends were few—but 
once on the list they were there to the end. Lord Campbell and Dr. Chal- 
mers were his fellow-students for eight years, and in the Divinity Hall 
the celebrated John Leyden was with them aspiring to the reputation of 
the “ Admirable Leyden.” 

When boys at College, Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Duncan were close com- 
panions. They were both assistants to Professor Vilant, and much as 
their walks in life and modes of thinking diverged, their intimacy con- 
tinued to the last. When Chalmers was Professor in St. Andrews they 
were much together; they corresponded frequently ; and on that sad 
morning when Chalmers did not appear, Duncan had been invited to 
meet him. Chalmers clove to his calm philosophical friend in spite of 
orthodox hints, and was always ready to eulogise his virtues, which he 
knew full well—though occasionally in sarcastic moods he used to style 
him “ the best specimen of the natural man he had ever known.” Few 
loud professors of religion worked in well-doing as he did, benefiting as 
many as he could, injuring none. What his opinions were no man knew ; 
but many of his good deeds were manifest, and he did good in secret. 
For the last two or three years he has lived in daily anticipation of death 
—not blinded to its dread reality by a clouded intellect, but waiting 
serenely and without fear to give in his account to Him who judgeth 
righteously both those who walk calmly in the ways of conviction and 
of duty and those who rush along and stumble towards and away from 
the lotty paths of enthusiasm.— Scotsman. 





doctrine of the rights of women were established in the green room, “ Bartram” 


ial mission to Cen! Killed, 
Sir H. Rose, Jan. 31, Glastonbury Neville, Capt. R.E—At Jersey, C. Leach, Esq., 


son of a farmer in the parish of Cameron. He taught mathematics for payee 


At Assumption, lay, on the 10th of Feb , William C. Ouseley, only 
remaining son of Sir W Gore Ouseley, K.C.B., H.B.M.’s Minister on a spe- 
cial to illed, at Barodia, while acting as A.D.C. to | WC 





Commr. R.N.—At Ponting, Buen, Major Hamilton.—At 


Esq., formerly Capt. ——The Rev. Dr. Elder, Head 
House--In London, Major theca, inte M.P. for A At 
Fines i Such pct aia napa Ba ea 
an officer of the 78th y At Toronto, Mr. James Trotter, a well-known 
citizen. He occupied a seat at the first Council Board ever held in Toronto, 
In Paris, aged 80, the Chevalier Neukomm, well known as a musical composer, 
—At Inveresk Lodge, Sir David Wedderburn, Bart., of Ballindean, in his 84th year, 


Appotutnrents. 


The appointment of Major-Gen. Sir J. Le Marchant, Knt., to be Go. 
vernor of Malta.—The Earl of Sefton to be Lord Lieutenant of Lancaster County, 
and Lord Sudeley of Mon’ .—Mr. Mowbray, Judge-Advocate-Gene- 
ral,and the Earl of Donoughmore, appointed Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, have been sworn in Privy Councillors —One of the six preacherships in 
Canterbury Cathedral, rendered vacant by the preferment by the Earl of y 
of the Rev. W. J. Cheshyre to a canonry residentiary, has conferred upon 
the Rev. J. Alcock, Vicar of Ashford.—Principal Barclay has been appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow, wy the Dake of Montrose. 
Mr. John C. Adams, of Cambridge University, to the Mathematical Chair of St, 
Andrews University, vacant by the death of the Venerable Professor Duncan. 
Mr. Adams is one of the foremost of living astronomers.—The Earl of Selkirk to 
be Keeper of the Great Seal of Barnard Byles, Esq., one of the 

Court of Common Pleas, is Knighted.—F. Doveton Orme, Esq., 
Chargé d’ Affaires to the Republic of Bolivia, to be 6 d’ Affaires to Vene- 
zuela.—J. Moncrieff Arnott, Esq., F.R.S., to be Surgeon in Ordinary to the Prince 
Consort, in the room of B. Travers, Esq., dec. 


Aruty. 

A large number of artificers and labourers at present employed in the 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, amounting to 1,000,men, have been served 
with notices of dismissal in consequence of the completion of the 7 
outstanding orders for the coast defences, &c., which had accumula’ 
in arrears during the late war.—In consequence of several cases of 
small-pox having broken out among the troops belonging to the 23d 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, who embarked very recently on board the Abeona 
at Gravesend for Calcutta, all the men of that corps were disembarked 
and returned to the dép6t at Chatham.—Lieut.-Col. Alison, son of Sir Ar- 
chibald, and Milita: tary to Sir Colin Campbell, has been obliged 
to return home on sick leave, owing to his severe wounds having broken 
out again after his resuming duty with the Commander-in-Chief—The 
excessive rate of mortality among our soldiers has been mainly attri- 
buted to want of sufficient barrack accommodation. The Medical Times 
contends that the men are poisoned with foul air, and that what is 
wanted is not more barrack room, but more fresh air.—The effect of the 
grenades directed against the Emperor’s carriage appears so much 
greater than those of our own hand-grenades, that it seems probable that 
it may lead to a change, not only ia our own army, but in the armies of 
other European nations. Gun-grenades are fired by a fuse, those of the 
assassins explode by percussion. Dispensing with the fuse (if ible) 
is a simplification, and so an advantage.—Bvt.-Maj. Tremayne has been 
appointed A.D.C. to Major-Gen. Lawrenson, commanding the Cavalry 
Brigade at Aldershott, in succession to Capt. Hunt, 6th Dragoon Gds., 
app. to Brigade-Maj.—Major Gen. R. Rumley succeeds Major-Gen. Wil- 
liams, in the Mili command at Gibraltar.—We regret to hear from 
Gibraltar that the Governor, Sir James Fergusson, is in a very delicate 
state of health—Capt. Swinney, 15th Hussars, has succeed Capt. Craw- 
ley as Aide to Sir Harry Smith.—Capt. J. H. Smith, R.E, and Capt. 
Ross, 5th Fasiliers, have been appointed Extra D. A. Q. G. at Aldershott, 
for instruction.—We are glad to learn that the 100th Regiment, in Ca- 
nada, is nearly complete.—Orders will shortly be issued for the disem- 
bodiment of ten militia regiments. It is found, we believe, that the re- 
giments do not fulfil the anticipated purpose of becoming nurseries for 
the line. The recruiting of the one service clashes with the other, and 
when commanding officers have got a good corps together, they do not 
like to part with their men.—The Court of Directors have resolved to 
raise three double European regiments for the Ben Presidency. 
These new corps will absorb the officers of six of the disbanded native 
regiments.—Gen. Gascoigne succceds to the Colonelcy of the 69th Regt. 





War-Orrice, Marca 30.—3d iene Drags; Serg-Maj Nettles to be Cor. 9th; 
C B Bashford, Gent, tobe Cor. 11th; J C Swaine, Gent, to be Cor. 16th; R F 
Morrison, Gent, to be Cor. 18th; Capt Betson, h-p 15th, to be Pymr. Mil 
Train; Capt McCourt to be Maj, v Bvt-Lt-Col Heylan, who ret. Royal R Artill; 
cone Norton, RHA, to be Mr. Royal Engs; Lt Bland to be Sec Capt, v 
Neville, killed in action. 1st Ft; Bvt-Maj Mein to be Maj, v Marindin, who ret; 
Lt White to be Capt; Lt Curtois to be Capt, v Thursby, who ret. 2d; Lt Spen- 
cer to be Capt; F C M Griffith, Gent, to be En. 34; 
Lt Houston, 54th, to be Cont; P Bridsos, Gent, to be En, v Vyv. 
Browne, Gent, to be En, v Liston, whose app can. 5th; to be " 

shaw, F H D Brome, and F A Forsyth,Gents. 8th; C D R Madden, Gent, to be 
En, v Kinsman, w! app can. 10th; Lt Bluett, to be Capt. To be Ens: H T 
Snooke, W P James, C tt, and E A Berger, Gents. 11th; to be Ens: 
F Oliver, and W A Irwin, Gents. 12th; to be Ens: E Fiddes, T G Gunn, an: 
H J MacDonnell, Gents. 13th; to be Ens: A M Rowan, and A M Denny, Gents. 
14th; Lt-Col Sir J E Alexander, fm 23d, to be Lt-Col, v Bell, whoex. 15th; Lt 
Cuthbert to be Instr of Musk; H G Maunsell, Gent, to be En. 17th; To be Ens, 
H S Wedderburn, and T Braddell, Gents. 18th; Capt Cumberland, h-p, Men- 
ron’s Regt, to be Capt; Lt Blacker to be Capt, v Cumberland, who ret. 20th; Lt 
Capt v Bt-Lt-Col Le Couteur, who ret; En Fahie to be Lt, Lt 
Lt. 21st; En Kerr to be Lt; To be Ens’ F G Jackson, S H 
Bussel, Gents. 22d Capt De Lancy, h-p Unatt, to be Capt; A G D 
En; Cor Wohlmann, h-p late Land Trt Corps, to be 5 
be Lt; F Gerard, Gent, tobe En. 24th; Bt-Col Blachford, 
Majs: Capt Bazalgette and Capt and Bt-Lt-Col Laye, 58th 
36th; C Day, Gent, to be En; Pymr Frend 
Pymr, v Stuart, who ret on h-p. 47th; Capt Sir w 
H Clerke, Bart, h-p, 42 , whose Bt-Rk conv into Subs, 
Lt Croker to be Capt v 
P E Bowlby, Gent, to be 
53d; R Brown, to En ¢ Seton, 
Gent, to be En. 74th; to be Ens: C J Rolleston, and N M MacLeod, Gents. 78th; 
En Clay to be Lt; J B Baillie, Gent, to be En. 80th; Lt Dudgeon to be Capt; 
Ens Christie and Maclean to be Lts. To be Ens: C M Bond, and W P Walshe, 


Gents. 81st; C Rochfort, Gent, tobe En. 82d; to be Ens: J B M‘Kenna, and 
WR Banbury, Gents. 83d; to be En: J E Brymer, Gent. 86th; M E Leadbitter, 
G R Storey, and A A Von Beverhoudt, Gents. 


Gent,to be En. 87th; to be Ens: 
94th; En St George to be Lt; J H Knox,Gent, to be En. 96th; En Johnston to 
be Lt. Rifle Brigade; C F Blackett, Gent, to be En. Ceylon Rifle Regt; En 
Halahan to be Lt; J James, Gent, tobe En. Cape Mounted Riflemen; En Hum- 
hreys to be Lieut. Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment; to be Ensign w-p: En: 
ilson. 74th Ft; E yte; S R Jackson; and F J A Dann, Gentlem 
—Depot Batt.—Maj-and Bt-Lt-Col W D Deverell to be Lt-Col, ir v Bt-Col 
Eyre, app Commandant at Chatham. Staffi—Bt-Col Bingham, AA’ ofthe RA, 
to be DAG of the RA. Unattached.—Bt-Maj Whitmore, lst Ft,to have his Bt 
conv into Sub. Hospital Staff—StaffSur Burton, MD, fm h-p, to be Staff-Sur 
attached to the Cavaly Dep at Canterbury. Brevet.—Bt-Lt-Col the Hon F Col- 
borne, CB, AQG at Gibraltar, to be Col ; Capt Sir W H Clerke, Bart, 47th Ft, 
to be and Lt-Col; Capt Cumberland, 18th, ditto; Capt Hawkins, RE, to 
have the local rank of Major in North America, while or loyed on a particular 
service; Paymr Stuart, ret 36th Ft, to have hon rank Cay uent on 
the death o! ry *y.> Griffiths; Bt Col Clerke, h-p, to be Maj-Gen; Bt-Lt-Col 
Gibson, h-p, to be Col; Bt Maj Campbell, 30th Ft, to be Lt-Col; Capt Robertson, 
8th, to be Maj. Consequent on death of Maj-Gen Bisshopp, CB, Col of the 16th 
Ft; Bt-Col Sir J Gas; Marchant, b-p, as Lt-Col, Unatt, to be Maj-Gen; Lt 
Col Last, 21st Ft, to be Col; Bt-Maj Whitmore, to be Lt-Col; Capt Daniell, 8th 
Ft, to be Maj. 

The death of General Sir Ralph Darling, G. C. H., leaves vacant the colonelcy 
of the 69th Regt. and causes the promotion of Lieut..Gen. Vernon, Major-Gen. 
Falconer, and Col. Gascoyne, late of the 17th. Col. Moncrieff, of the Scots Fu- 
silier Guards, is now the senior Colonel. 


We are still ia arrear with the Gazette ; but trust ere long to recover the 


lost ground. 
Navy. 


It is reported that the new Board of Admiralty propose that all ships 
put in commission for the future shall be retained in commission for five 
years, instead of being paid off at the expiration of three, according to 
the present system.—The crew of the Formidable, 84, at Sheerness, have 
been paid off, and transferred to the Royal George, under the command of 
Capt.-Superintendent J. C. Fitzgerald.—The og of hoisting the gun- 
boats under sheds, by cradles, and re-launching them, has been made 
very simple and speedy.—The intention to commision a channel fleet 
forthwith, as announced by the First Lord of the Admiralty in the House 
of Commous on the 13th ult., has created the most lively feelings of sa- 
tisfaction in naval circles and among the tradesmen of Portsmouth, where 
the fleet will rendezvous. Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir Henry Keppel, 
K.C.B., is mentioned as the probable Commander-in-Chief of the fleet.— 
It is stated that the crew of the U. S. steam frigate Si intend 
presenting to Assist.-Surgeon Rose, of the English Navy, who generously 
volunteered his services on board during the ravages of the yellow fever, 
a gold medal, as a mark of their esteem and appreciation of his noble 
conduct. » 

APPporlntTmEnTs.—Commr: W Swinburn to Childers, v Hickley, pro.—Lieuts : 

to command Swiftsure, v Campbell, pro ; 0 J Wrey to command 











Teazer, ¥ Whyte, pro ; 8. Tuke to Excellent. 
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Pine Arts. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
Second Notice. 

_ The most conscientious critic will sometimes throw mud inadvertently 
where it is misplaced ; but he hastens to offer an excuse. In our cage the 
sin is of omission, rather than of commission ; in our last issue we polished 
a little pair of boots in no. 597, whereon we have since observed several 
respectable dabs of mud. The reader will be kind enough to consider 
these dabs as formally installed, and ourselves as at liberty to return to 
our remarks, free from the charge of careless misrepresentation. 

And ere we quit the ante-room, which seems to have detained us inor- 
dinately long, we must express our satisfaction at finding a young artist 
training bimeelf to fill a niche in the American school of painting, which 
has been unaccountably left vacant. Mr. C. T. Dix has devoted himself 
to maritime subjects—to shipping, that is—with a fair start that fore- 
shadows fature distinction. He exhibits several small pictures, and shows 
that he has got good hold of some essentials in this branch of his art, which 
baffle many life-long students. Among them may be mentioned a right 
perception of form in outlining broken water, and a knowledge of the due 
proportion which a ship should bear to the size of the canvas. But in co- 
louring the sea, beshould eschew the black, which he affects here and there, 
and which is doubly disagreeable because it is untrue to Nature. Itisa 
drawback, and not a beauty, in old works that are otherwise admirable, 
and is generally brought about by the undesired dealing of Time upon 
pigments. No. 17, Shoal Water, is Mr. Dix’s best specimen. The swash 
of the sea, 80 difficult to render, is worthy of an experienced hand. In 
The Dredging Boat, no, 142, may be noticed a good eye for grouping and 
general effect. On the whole, the débit isa promising one. 

Another artist, skilful, tasteful, studious, and experienced, has also 
now launched his palette upon the ocean, and has so treated it that his 
three marine views are marked objects of comment to all but the most 
careless loungers. We mean Mr. John F. Kensett, before whose Sunset 
at Newport, no. 128, we linger with a sense of complete enjoyment. It 
is the simplest of subjects: a mere strip of foreground in one corner ; 
the distant land and locality rather indicated than defined ; a sun going 
down in fine-weather haze ; warm rosy-tinted clouds, whose lower edges 
are flattened into horizontal lines, as you may see them when the winds 
are at rest ; and the sea beneath heaving gently with the swell of the 
tide, and shimmering in the reflected sunlight. True to the life is it, 
while imbued also with that rare gift of feeling which links mysteriously 
what is ideal to the mind with what is accurate to the eye. In no. 506, 
in the Fifth Gallery, Newport, by the same cunning hand, again challen- 
ges attention and enforces a hearty tribute of praise. It is afternoon here 
also, and the sea is tranquil. But the outlines are sharper. The light 
is more vivid ; not the absolute and direct light of the sun, but that in- 
tense and pervading atmospheric light, which is so common in this clear 
climate in the summer season, when a cloud perhaps has veiled the sun 
itself. The subtlety with which this effect is made to pervade the whole, 
and the sense of depth in the water, are two strong points that cannot 
fail to strike you in this original and very clever picture. In the Sixth 
Gallery, in no 613, Sunset on the Coast, Mr. Kensett has again essayed 
the portraiture of the sea. This time it ison a large scale, and he has 
narrowly missed producing a perfect picture. The warm rich glow of 
the sky ; the gorgeous mass of clouds wherein the declining sun is im- 
bedded ; the exquisitely pencilled rocks borrowing not a few of the deli- 
cate hues from the Heavens ; the solemn and majestic march of the waves ; 
the transparency, and felicitous though decided colour of those of them 
which are marshalled immediately beneath the eye—on all these items you 
will bestow unqualified admiration. But there is a seriousdrawback. These 
waves in the foreground, clear though they be, and exquisite as‘is their 
emerald tint, are monotonous in form, and too large to harmonise with 
the graduated scale of their receding fellows. They are consequently dis- 
turbing in their influence. Besides this, we cannot think that the tinge of 
their crests is correctly rendered. Remember, you are looking through 
them up against the light; yet throughout, immediately below the 
feathery tips, are lines and streaks of shadow absolutely black, which, to 
speak plainly, seem to have no business there. Are you inclined to re- 
sent this notion? Try the effect of covering up, with your catalogue 
close to your eye, the objectionable foreground, and we think you will 
agree with us that the remainder is vastly more complete without it. 

But, come ; let us return to the ante-room, only just to make a salaam 
to Mr. Pope’s excellent likeness of Julia Dean Hayne, no. 133; and 
then on into the Second Gallery.—Opposite the entrance, A Lady, no. 
193, in all the full length of a blue moiré antique, looks down upon you 
with the light of a sweet and gentle and loving countenance. This is 
one of Mr. Healy’s clever female portraits ; and no artist of the day can 
rival him in transferring rapidly and speakingly to canvas the forms and 
graces of the fairer parts of God’s creation. Yet is not this lady Mr. 
Healy’s greatest success in this present Exhibition. Whether it be owing 

any unmanageable quality in the material of the dress, we know not ; 
but certain it is that the figure is flat, and that the pose is an uneasy one, 
giving you a moment’s doubt if a sitting or standing attitude be de- 
signed. It is in the Fourth Gallery, and in nos, 377 and 450, that Mr. 
Healy’s dash comes out conspicuously. The mysteries of costume are 
Compassed by his adroit hand. The air of Fashion—indispensable as the 
world rans—is not only preserved ; it is rendered subservient to the 
painter’s more legitimate end of embodying character and catching ex- 
Pression. His colouring too is harmonious, and his drawing excellent. 
There is no labour, and not much thought ; but there is a seizing of the 
strong points, which is in itself a satisfactory success—If you wish for 
earnestness and simplicity, with genuine sentiment lying below the sur- 
face, turn to some of Mr. J. T. Peele’s children, several of whom are 
seattered about. Here is no. 189 for instance, Music of the Reeds ; there is 
The Young Philosopher blowing soap-bubbles in the room we have just left : 
either will answer the purpose, and teach the importance of going be- 
youd a emart or close imitation. Mr. Peele’s pictures, as it is, are de- 
servedly popular ; and they would really take a high rank, if he would 
rid himself of a tendency to chalkiness, and treat himself to a clearer 
notion of the capabilities and beauties of colour. 

Ere we return to the landscapes—our own weak point perhaps, and 
certainly the Academy’s strongest—we beg you to stoop and examine no. 
169, Smoking, by Michael ; and no. 181, Morning Scene, with Deer, by W. 
H. Beard—both good in their way.—Then there is Mr. Louis Lang’s 
Twelfth Night Procession, an excellent bit of colouring, painted for the 
Century Club, and filled with demi-portraits of many of its leading mem- 
bers, some of whom you cannot fail to recognize.—Nor is Malaria, no. 
210, by Hellingford, to be passed by. It is a painful subject. A ferry 
boat is rowed along, bearing within it a group of peasants, male and fe- 
male, one of whom, a man, is lying prostrate, under the deadly influence 
of fever. They are all somewhat statuesque ; bat the drawing is parti- 
cularly able, and if the colouring be cold and savour of Germany, it is, 
We repeat, by no means an ordinary picture—Mr. F. W. Edmonds is at 
home with The Windmill, one of his pleasant interiors, wherein childhood 
18 wonderingly entertained with a toy-windmill, just whittled by the prin- 
Cipal figure.—Pleasing and praiseworthy is Mr. Baker’s Cabinet Portrait of 
@ Child, no. 225. 


But the pride of this room, and in some respects the masterpiece of all, 


is Mr. Mignot’s Among the Cordilleras, no. 215, an elaborately composed 
and highly finished representation of tropical scenery, with its extremes 
of luxuriant vegetable life and eternally snow-capped mountains. 
Viewed in parts, the nicety of detail may surprise you ; but the parts 
are duly subordinate to the general effect ; and the longer you examine, 
the more undoubting will be your conviction, that there is a thorough- 
ness in Mr. Mignot’s work which entitles it to the highest rank.—Rather 
cold in tone, but decidedly clever, is Mr. W. Hart’s Meadow Groves, no. 
165 ; whilst Mr. James M. Hart’s large picture, Midsummer ; Scenery of 
Putnam County, is entitled to careful study, and will assuredly be deemed 
worthy of it,-though some amateurs will agree with us in questioning the 
universality of green. There is in it much freshness and originality of 
treatment.—Mr. Inness’s small Twilight, hung low, is a “bit” of truth 
and boldness. 

The Third Gallery being devoted to Weter-Colours and odds and 
ends, we postpone a consideration of its contents, nor do we find much 
in the Fourth to detain us. Mr. Tait’s Quail Shooting, no. 409, is the best 
thing he has here, in the spirited action of his dogs at point, though the 
drawing of the near foreleg of the right-hand one is either faulty or con- 
fused. But their bodies are nervous with excitement, and speak of the 
trainer. Mr. Tait, and his compeer Mr. Hays, would be improved by a 
little study of foreground landscape-painting.—Mr. Saintin is decidedly an 
artist of ability ; and we shall have occasion to speak of his crayon por- 
traits presently. But why should he, or any artist, bestow labour upon so 
distressing a subject as his Poor but Virtuous, no. 415? <A chiffoniere is not 
an agreeable parlour-ornament under any circumstances ; nor will local- 
ising the poor creature improve her chance of admirers. There are 
painters, as there are writers, we know, who run everything into a me- 
lancholy view; but Mr. Saintin is not of these, as you may see in a very riant 
cabinet full-length of Mr. 7. B., Officer of French Cavalry, in the Fifth room, 
no. 545. The head is excellent, finished nicely, but not manipulated to 
death, as the manner of some is.— A name new to us must be set down as the 
painter of a small historical picture of no slight merit, no. 468, Saul and 
David. It is by Mr. J. Eugene Craig ; and we are glad to welcome him 
into a path where are abundant vacant places. A largeness of style pre- 
vades this small piece of canvas ; and there is nothing conventional in 
its form or action. Observe it, we pray you. 

Here we stop, for the present, proposing to close our notice on Satur- 
day next. It may be understood that we pass by the “ legion” of non- 
descripts and daubs, which are an eye sore in the generality of modern 
Exhibitions. In this one, the contributions number 636. Now if 336 of 
these had been shut up in two of the rooms, and over their doorways had 
been inscribed, “ Voi chi entrate, lasciate ogni speranza!’’, the Academy 
and the public would have been great gainers, But we spare ourselves 
the task of castigating the imbeciles. 


Se 


ARCHITECTS AND THEIR DESIGNS: A REMONSTRANCE. 


A deputation from the Institute of British Architects, accompanied by 
some Members of Parliament, waited on Lord John Manners and General 
Peel, on Monday, to put in a complaint that the architects who had car- 
ried off the prize in the competition for the new Foreign Office and new 
barracks, were not allowed to superintend the work. Mr. Beresford 
Hope introduced the deputation and stated the grievance. Those who 
responded to the invitation of Government have lost much in their pri- 
vate business. The gentlemen who have sent in designs have expended 
a very large amount of thought, time, and money, the inducement being 
the chance of having to execute the work if the plans were approved of. 
Nevertheless, all the work now going to be done was the erection of a 
small barrack, which would cost about £5,000, while the Treasury 
had thrown over the whole competition and had reverted to the old 
plan of trusting the work to an official architect. The plans of that 
gentleman were pronounced to be wholly inadequate, in point of archi- 
tecture and accommodation. Mr. Hammond of the Foreign Office had 
stated that the least capacity necessary in a suitable Foreign Office 
would be 78,000 square feet ; whereas, Mr. Pennethorne’s designs were 
for a building of only 38,000 feet. Lord John Manners believed that was 
exclusive of the upper story ; but Mr. Hope maintained that the design 
was still inadequate. 

Mr. Tite showed that the £5,000 expended in premiums for the public 
office designs among 200 competitors, was insufficient ; each of the com- 
petitors having, probably, expended on an aveage not less than £150. 
The precedent for giving the execution of tae work to the successful 
competitor was distinctly marked in the case of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, which were intrusted to Sir Charles Barry, although the Govern- 
ment architect, Sir Robert Smirke, was a very eminent man. Professor 
Donaldson had been the professional adviser of the committee to which 
the designs for barracks had been submitted, and he had certainly un- 
derstood that the prizemen themselves were to have the execution of the 
accepted designs. Mr. Digby Wyatt observed that the sum for the pro- 

barracks was estimated at £100,000, whereas now, Government 
said they only intended to spend £5,000 on a barrack at Nottingham. 
The most serious result of the course taken by the Government would be 
the effect it would have upon smaller corporations, who following the 
precedent now set them, would have greater disinclination than ever to 
place confidence in their professional advisers. 

To these representations, and more besides, Lord John Manners lis- 
tened very patiently, promising to the subject his best attention, but ex- 
peeks that he could not undertake to make any statement ; nor did 

e believe that any Government in this country could fulfil the plea- 
sant idea that it was to execute magnificent public works. 

General Peel must disclaim responsibility tor anything which had oc- 
curred up to that time. He had inquired the reason why the plans of the 
successful prizemen had not been carried out, and the answer he had 
received was, that although large sums had been voted for improving 
barrack accommodation they had all been spent upon old buildings, or 
upon works which were previously in progress, with the exception of a 
barrack at Gosport, which, forming a portion of the defences of the 
lines, could not be built upon the plans selected for premiums. With 
respect to the trifliag sum which was about to be spent at Nottingham, 
he saw no reason why the prizemen, if they could adapt their plans to 
the circumstances of the case, should not superintend its outlay if they 
thought fit to to undertake so small an affair. 

This answer, as it admitted the principle in question, appeared to sa- 
tisfy the deputation.—London paper, April 3. 

i 
A FUNEREAL FASHION. 
“ They come like sacrifices in their trim.”—1st Henry IV. 

We are too well acquainted with the ruthless tyranny of fashion, we 
know too well that its most barbarous laws and unsightly usages are 
those to which women cling most tenaciously, to have the slightest hope 
that another frightful and fatal catastrophe, such as occurred the other 
day in Dublin, will abate by so much as a couple of yards the present 
enormity of female apparel. Until at least a duchess has perished by the 
same horrible death as the unfortunate lady to whose fate we allude, we 
expect no reform or retrenchment in the outrageous petticoats of the 
day. Ina legal point of view, of course, a coroner’s inquest into the 
cause of the tragedy would have been as superfluous as the overflow of 
muslin that occasioned it ; but the verdict of a jury expressly impanelled 
to investigate a case of death by crinoline, and pronouncing the iron ma- 
chinery deodand, might possibly have tended to make the example more 
widely known. The iron hoops, however, being unconsumable, are the 
only sensible part of the attire. Clad in “complete steel.” our maids 
and matrons would at least be fire-proof, which would be some compen- 
sation for the forfeiture of all grace and beauty. 

But when the huge metallic dome is enveloped with endless folds and 
flounces of materials ignitible as tinder, there is an end to both safety 
and elegance ; the wearer attracts nothing but her doom, and can never 
approach the hearth to warm her finger, or so much as kindle a taper, 
without the risk of destruction to herself and unutterable misery to her 
friends and kindred. Who has not trembled to behold approaching fire 
or candle those —- structures in the depths of which our daring 
countrywomen choose to make themselves inaccessible to everything 
but flames? Grecian mythology made fire the gallant of beauty ; but 
our infatuated fair reverse the fable, and it is now beauty that courts 





fire, tricking herself out expressly and unmetaphorically for a burnt of- 














fering to the most remorseless of the elements. The very form and pre- 
posterous dimensions of the folly frustrates the promptest aid, and makes 
rescue the most forlorn hope. No ordinary succour, such as a rug, & 

laid, or a great coat, can embrace such an orbit ina blaze, The thing 
is too like a huge extinguisher to be able of extinction when it has 
once caught the eS spark, so that it is dangerous precisely in the 
proportion of its absurdity and hideousness. To be pleasing in whose 
eyes can it be, that women metamorphose into mere cones those shapes 
for which the most enthusiastic mathematicians would surrender the per- 
fectest figures in their science? 

Among the neglected Homilies of the Church of England there is one 
against ‘‘ Excess of Apparel,” the reading of which from the pulpits 
might be more profitable than much original preaching. It inveighs 
with a genuine godly fervour of eloquence, all the more eloquent for, its 
truth and reason, against the “ragiag and riotous” extravagance of fe- 
male dress, assuredly never more extravagant than in these latter days. 
It might be a useful lesson to hear the venerable Mother Church herself 
rating her daughters for the “ fantastical devices with which they make 
themselves laughing-stocks.”” “Ob, thou woman, not a Christian, bat 
worse than a Paynim,” exclaims the composer of this excellent old dis- 
course, having in his eye some fashion of his age, which he would easily 
have forgiven had he seen the enormities of ours; .and he intersperses 
his remonstrances with the denunciations of the Scriptures themselves, 
among which there is this from Isaiah,—“ in that day shall the Lord take 
away the costly apparel and the round ailires,”” a prophecy which we 
piously trust may be speedily fulfilled. 

We had some notion of reviving the homily referred to, by transferring 
some passages of it to our columns ; but at this holiday season we prefer 
treating our readers to what one of the pleasantest and wisest of English 
writers has said upon the fashion which shocked the reign of Queen 
Anne, but is still less to be tolerated in the more civilized age of Queen 
Victoria, In another place will be found Addison’s inimitable paper on 
petticoats from the Tatler, which may well convince a modern writer of 
the hopelessness of putting down any feminine folly by force of ridicule.— 
Examiner. 


So 
ADDISON ON PETTICOATS. 


Pars minima est ipsa puella sui.—Ovin. 
The young lady isthe least part of herself. 

The court being prepared for proceeding on the cause of the petticoat, 
I gave orders to bring in a criminal. Word was brought me that she 
had endeavoured twice or thrice to come in, but could not do it by rea- 
son of her petticoat, which was too large for the entrance of my house, 
though I had ordered both the folding doors to be thrown open for its 
reception. I had before given directions for an engine of several legs, 
that could contract or open itself, like the top of an umbrella, in order to 
place the petticoat upon it, by which means | might take a leisurely sur- 
vey of it, as it should appear in its proper dimensions. This was done 
accordingly, and forthwith, upon the closing of the engine, the petticoat 
was brought into court. I then directed the machine to be set upon the 
table and dilated in such a manner as to show the garment in its utmost 
circumference ; but my great hall was too narrow for the experiment, 
for before it was half unfolded, it described so immoderate a circle that 
the lower part of it brushed upon my face as I sat in my chair of judica- 
ture. I then inquired for the person that belonged to the petticoat, and, 
to my great surprise, was directed to a very beautiful young damsel, 
with so pretty a face and shape that I bid her come out, of the crowd, 
and seated her upon a little crock at my left hand. ‘“ My pretty maid,” 
said I, “ do you own Ge to have been the inhabitant of the garment 
before us?’ The girl, I found, had good sense, and told me with a smile, 
that, “ notwithstauding it was her own petticoat, she should be very 
glad to see an example made of it ; and that she wore it for no other 
reason but that she had a mind to look as big and burly as any other per- 
sons of her quality ; that she had kept out of it as long as she could, and 
until she began to appear little in the eyes of her acquaintance ; that, if 
she laid it aside, people would think she was not made like other wo- 
men.” I always give great allowances to the fair sex upon account of the 
fashion, and, therefore, was not displeased with the defence of my pretty 
criminal. I then ordered the vest which stood before us to be drawn up 
by a pully to the top of my great hall, and afterwards to be spread open 
by the engiue it was placed upon, in such a manner, that it formed a very 
splendid and ample canopy over our heads, and covered the whole court 
ot judicature with a kind of silken rotunda, in its form not unlike the 
cupola of St. Paul’s. I entered upon the whole cause with great satis- 
faction as I sat under the shadow of it. 

The counsel for the petticoat were then called in, and ordered to pro- 
ducé what they had to say against the popular cry which was 
raised against it. They answered the objections with great strength and 
solidity of argument, and expatiated in very florid harangues, which 
they did not fail to set off and furbelow, if I may be allowed the meta- 
phor, with many periodical sentences and turns of oratory. The chief 
arguments for their clients were taken, first, from the great benefit that 
might arise to our woollen manufactory from this invention, which was 
calculated as follows. The common petticoat has not above four yards 
in circumference, whereas this over our heads had more in the semi-dia- 
meter ; so that, by allowing it twenty-four yards in the circumference, 
the five millions of woollen petticoats (supposing, what ought to be sup- 
posed in a well-governed state, that ail petticoats are made of that stuff) 
would amount to thirty millions of those of that ancient mode. A pro- 
digious improvement of the woollen trade! And what could not fail to 
sink the power of France in a few years. 

To introduce the second argument, they begged leave to read a peti- 
tion of the ropemakers, wherein it was represented “ that the demand for 
cords, and the price of them, was much risen since that fashion came up.” 
At this, all the company who were present lifted up their eyes into the 
vault, and I must confess we did discover many traces of cordage, which 
were interwoven in the stiffening of the drapery. 

A third argument was founded upon a petition of the Greenland 
trade, which likewise represented the great consumption of whalebone 
which would Be occasioned by the present fashion, and the benefit which 
would thereby accrue to that branch of the British trade. 

These arguments would have wrought very much upon me, as I then 
told the company in a long and elaborate discourse, had I not considered 
the great aud additional expense which such fashions would bring 
upon fathers and husbands, and, therefore, by no means to be thought 
of until some years after a peace. I further urged that it would be pre- 
judice to the ladies themselves, who could never expect to have auy money 
in the pocket, if they laid out so much on the petticoat. 

For which, and sundry other reasons, I pr d the petticoat, a for- 
feiture ; but, to show that I did not make that judgment for the sake of 
filthy lucre, I ordered it to be folded up, and sent it as a present to a widow 
gentlewoman, who has five daughters, desiring he would make each of 
them a petticoat out of it and send me back the remainder, which I de- 
sign to cut into stomachers, caps, facings of my waistcoat-sleeves, and 
other garnitures, suitable to my age and quality. : 

I would not be understood, that, while I discard this monstrous inven- 
tion, I am no enemy to the proper ornaments of the fair sex. On the con- 
trary, as the hand of nature has poured on them such a profusion of 
charms and graces, and sent them into the world more amiable and fin- 
ished than the rest of her works; so 1 would have them bestow upon 
themselves all the additional beauties that art can supply them witb, 
provided it does not interfere with disguise, or pervert those of nature. 

I consider woman as a beautiful romantic animal, that may be adorned 
with furs and feathers, pearls and diamonds, ores and silks. The lyqx 
shall cast its skin at her feet to make her a tippet ; the peacock, parrot 
and swan shall pay contributions to her muff ; the sea shall be searched for, 
shells, and the rocks for gems ; and every part of nature furnish out its 
share towards the embellishment of a creature that is the most consum- 
mate work of it. All this I shall indulge them in ; but as for the petticoat 
I have been speaking of, I neither can nor will allow it.—Tatler, No. 116, A.D. 
1709. 





—= 
CURIOSITIES OF ENGLISH LITIGATION. 

A large number of persons drift into the law courts through mere in- 
firmity of purpose. It often happens that the idlest trifle ends in a law- 
suit, and the week has been fertile in cases of severely punished frivolity 
ofmind. Mr. Washington, a farmer jiying at Worth in Cheshire, thirty- 
seven years of age, falls in love with Miss Ashby, twenty-four yeas of 
age ; he perseveres in his suit, although the young lady’s grandmother 
objected to “ the ill appearance which it had for a man to come courting 
with crape on his hat for his first wife.” The licence and the ring were 
bought, the cake and breakfast were provided, the day was fixed, but the 
bridegroom came not. On a later day he took the young lady to 
Derby to be married, and he induced her to tell his friends, and 
hers, that she was married ; giving her the ring to show for it. Yet they 
were as unmarried as ever ; and after all, the gentleman suddenly ap- 
— in Manchester Cathedral as the bridegroom of one Ellen Pearson. 

Evidently Mr. Washington did not know his own mind; an ignorance 
which inflicted upon him a loss of £200 damages and costs. 
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partner married a igginson ; strack emu- spring you ; you ou! 

Mr. Railton proposed to marry bride’s sister. He was ac-| across the room. T’ve took away all m: , my big basons 

, and he seems to have persevered with his suit for four or five , toilet. , and all that means wash- 

& in each room, instead. I’ve 


3. whereu| a Jury dis- same num 


that he owes the lady £500 for trifling with her affections. eee ae Oe Wee Pe ed te ar ad in the 
These admonitions by j on the responsibilities of lovers are likely to ye ym rooms. I’ve Woe ead my old prints, my none 
prove as caveats to gentlemen ofunstable minds against treating engage- | Going my Cottage Saturday my Members, m 
ments as trivial. - views of Sears, and I’ve hung the house over with coloured F; 

At the same Assizes where this last case was tried, another came be- | things chiefly representing what is called‘ La Figure,’ but which seems 
pte Fame gen bat ig ibe licence which may be allowed to | to me a lot of young females who haven’t had time to complete 
“ an officer and a gen’ ” An officer in the 12th Lancers, in India, | their twilight. I’ve had prices put to the bill of fare, and the gar- 
exchanged with a in the 4th Dragoon Guards in England ; song, whose name is to be Robare, but was christened Bob, will make it 
the outward officer being “ hard up” for money, the other ad-| out, if preferred, in francs and centipedes, Janeaten on optaans, (funay 
vanced the sum needed for the passage, agreeing to take a charger va-| an at the Dragon , and fancy real gentlemen 
lued at £75 in part payment. The charger was left in the care of a| and ladies sitting down without knowing their company !) will be held, 
brother officer ; tok Chen the deliv was demanded, the “ gentle-| and I’ve bought a lot of artificial flowers to stick about the table in some 
man and officer” who had it in his kee produced a piece of paper | old silver urns of mine, and heartily am I ashamed of such Bartemy-fair 

£60 in order to y | trash. But we must all live, and hotel-keepers among the rest, and so, 
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certain due to the messmaster and the army-agent. It turned out, | Mr. Punch, 1 hope you will recommend me customers. I enclose some 
too, urator horse was jointly liable with the | cards.—I am, dear Sir, &., Mary Bowrracs.” 


rious light his agency while the whol painfully ex-| Youna Lapres.—One of the great social evils of this age is admitted 
poses the Sue ot petvate ance in these “ ouk pon Eero "The to be the reluctance of our young men to early marriages. They won’t 
court prior title to the horse, with a verdict | Marry now, we are told, as they used to do, and ought to do, on £300 a- 
that he must have it or the £95 which he had advanced, so that justice | year. Depend upon it, in many and many a case it is not the odd hun- 
was done in the individual case : will it establish financial order in the | dred or two that is wanting—it’s the attraction. We have lost that joy- 
ory ous and familiar intercoarse between neighbour’s families, where young 
t the most curious illustration of our social eccentricities is the case | People’s individualities had space and opportunity to develope them- 
of Barkworth v. Barkworth, which came before the Court of Chancery | selves, and heart met heart. Our modish Cupid has overstrung his bow 
this week. A gentleman residing at Hull bequeathed £20,000 to his —his arrows don’t hit home. Young ladies hide away the key of their 
twin capes, with a proviso that would have cut them off with £50 hearts so carefully that nobody thinks it worth looking for. 0 is to 
@ piece if they should marry any one of certain gentlemen ; against choose “the one” out of a bevy of proper-behaved damsels like a row of 
whom Mr. Barkworth recorded a variety of atated or other char hollyhocks, differing only in height and shape and colour? They all 
The names of the prohibited husbands were stated in a schedule, and they | look alike, dress alike, talk alike, and walk alike; and, for anything 
were not fewer than 120. It would appear that the young ladies had no | that appears to the contrary, think alike and feel alike. Why, such a 
specific wish to marry any of the prohibited parties, but they appre- | Choice, is an act of deliberate imony prepense ; few men 
hended that they might unwittingly marry some persons within certain | have the nerve to ventare upon it. No wonder they calculate the pro- 
degrees of inity also forbidden by the will ; so they moved to | bable butchers’ and bakers: bill before they take such a plunge as tbat. 
set it aside as — been made by a confessed lunatic. The Lord Jus- Don’t fancy that I talk like a cynical old bird, not to be caught with 
tice Kaight Bruce, however, saw difficulties in “the frightful expense” | chaff. I take as the exponent of what my own feelings would be if I 
such a proceeding : and as an alternative he advised dast “ the young | Were young, and open as I once was to the conviction of bright eyes, my 
ladies should study genealogy,”’ 20 as to avoid the testator’s prohibitions. nephew, Jack Hawthorne, not long home from the Crimea, six feet one, 
“Sarely,” said the Lord Justice with amusing naiveté, “ the census | independent, hairy as a sky terrier, brave as a lion (clasps for Alma and 
contains plenty of men !” The Lord Justice does not perceive that the | Balaclava) gentle as a grey-hound, and I should say impressible deci- 
simple fact of prohibiting ‘he hundred-and-twenty of course invested | dedly. ‘“ What I missed most,” said he, in his open hearted, unabashed 
them with a peculiar eligibility. By what right, too, could any testator | simplicity, “* was the sight of a woman’s face.” Whereupon I spoke :— 
inflict upon a bundred-and-twenty British citizens « special disability | “I wonder, Jack, you don’t marry: it would make you a happier man 
to marry any given young ladies? The Lord Justice Turner thought | than living half your days in the smoking-room of the Army and 
that the twin daughters could be relieved from the will, and something | Navy. Why not pick up a nice girl, and set up the family name again 
was said during the discussion about the expense not exceeding £350 ; | at the old manor?” “Well, so I would,” said Jack, interjectively be- 
rr) has y become! Otherwise it would have been worth | tween the puffs of his cutty, “but there are no girls now—they’re all 

while to consider whether the prohibited gentlemen should not have com- | Young ladies ; catch me marrying a young lady !”— 

bined for an appeal to obtain their own emancipation from the Legisla- a 
ture ; and they might have formed an association with chairman and| Ta New Covent Garpen Tazatre.—New Covent Garden Theatre is 
seore for the defence of the liberty of the British eubject—or one for | 80 far advanced towards completion that Mr. Gye has ventured to fix 
voutual insurance against the loss of ladies’ dowries, in the event of the | Upon Monday May 15 as the opening night ; the first performance to be 
teatator’s provisions being upheld.—London paper, April 3. a “ grand opera.” The buildingjwas arpa six months ago. Exter- 
nally it is 100 feet high, 122 feet broad, 240 feet long ; one-fifth larger 
than the late theatre, and about the same size as La a at Mi 
SLANG. 


ilan. The 
roof, fire = roomy, > and ae — is —— 2 
receut! : nine great lattice girders of wrought iron, and over them a furrow roo! 
FON be mes | a Bene & Me Rev. me pee “ys of glass and iron. Between each pair of girders are rooms 90 feet long, 
which I have next } direct stiention is wane la aay ech. Ther 20 wide, and 14 high. To these girders will hang an ornamental dome- 
many young men who seem to consider it essential "7; aati, shaped ceiling in white and gold. The stage will be an unbroken square 
they B ben be masters of slang. The sporting world, like its heother of 90 feet, and 50 feet high. The form of the interior is not horseshoe, 
the swell mob, has a langu of its phy gt Sie dog-English poreart but shaped like a Greek Theatre, a semicircle with prolonged sides. 
far beyond the sporting world. It comes with its hordes of barbarous There will be three tiers of boxes, each box being 9 feet 6 inches high. 
words, threatening the entire extinction of genuine English! Now just There will be eleven rows of pit-stalls and ten rows of pit-seats. The 
listen for a moment to our fast young man, or the ape of a fast young Queen will have a private box, with a private entrance and staircase ; 
man, who thinks that to be a man, he must speak in the dark phrase- and the Duke of Bedford similar accommodation on a smaller scale. The 
ology of slang. If he does anything on his‘own responsibility - col grand entrance will be under the portico in Bow Street. The crush- 
it on his own “hook.” If he sees anything remarkably good he calls it | 00™ Will be 80 feet long, 30 wide, and 30 high. In order to make the 
a “ stanner,” the superlative of which ion “ regular stunner. ” Ife man house pay as a speculation, Mr. Gye contemplates a series of dramatic 
is requested to pay a tavern bill, he is asked if he will « stand Sam?” entertainments in the winter months, To carry out this idea, the pit 
If he meets a savage-looking dog, he calls him “an ugly customer.” If tier of boxes has been constructed so that they may be entirely removed. 
he meets an eccentric man, he calls him a “ rummy old cove.” A sensi- a 
ble man is “a chap that is up to snuff.” A _ not remarkable for aay be me v ty [so hase eee to > er 
sense is a “cake”—a “flat”’—a “ n”—s “stick” —“his mo- | Pation of Lom o Venetia, an t case who ictor Emmanue 
er does not know heis out.” A doubtfal assertion is to be “told to would be called to reign over the kingdom of constitutional Italy? He 
the marines.” An incredible statement is “ all gammon.” Our young | but 38 years of age, and it is impossible to red that he mai not be re- 
friend never scolds, but “blows up”—never pays, but “ stamps up”— served to assist in great events, and fulfila high destiny. His detesta- 
never finds it difficult to pay, but is “hard up”—never feels fatigued tion of Austria is well known, and contributes to the popularity he en- 
but is “used up.” He bas no hat, but shelters bis head beneath . joys amongst his subjects—a loyal race, long and deeply attached to the 
He wears no neckcloth, bet surrounds his throat with a house of Savoy. I believe that nothing in the world would give him 
« choker.” He lives nowhere, but there is some place where he “ hangs | ®¥¢® Pleasure, would render him so completely happy, as to find him- 
out.” He never away or withdraws, but he “ bolts” —he “slopes” self in a position to lead across the Ticino such an army as could con- 
—he “ mizzles”—he “ makes himself scarce” —he “ walks his chalks” — tend, with a fair chance of success, against the Austrian legions. With 
he “ makes tracks’”—he “ cuts his stick” —or what is the same thing, he that army at his back, and with the chivalrous and noble-hearted La 
& gate his lucky !” ” Marmora, who looks like a Paladin of old, by his side, he would fear no 
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The highest compliment you can pay him is to tell him that he is a foe, and feel confident of victory. His taste is for action rather than | Progress 


atten being“ plucky.” M 
on being “ plucky. 
he talks a 4 : 


: council ; he prefers the field to the Cabinet. His mode of life proves 
@ does not — p. 2... _ = oa x" this ; he detests court forms and ceremonies, and passes the greater part 
good deal about “ tin,” and “the needful,” “ the rhino, ” ond of his time in hunting and shooting. Nothing afflicts him more than the 
“the ready.” When a man 7 he “ spouts,” and when be holds his arrival here of great personages, to whom he is obliged to give state re- 
peace he “ shuts up’””—when he is humiliated, he is “ taken down a peg ceptions and id entertainments. His tastes are not intellectual, and 
or two,” and made to “sing small.” He calls his hands “ paws,” bis his private life might occasion scandal in England ; but a moral sove- 
“pina.” To be perplexed, is to be “ flammaxed %~-to be disap- reign would be out of place in Piedmont ; and his subjects smile indul- 
he is to be “ dished” —to be cheated, is to be “ sold””—to be cheated gently at his amours, which are of no very elevated description. He is, 
< Whatsoever is fine is “ nobby”—what. | 12 fact, very much what he looks—a frank, straightforward man, hating 
sover is shabby, is “seedy”—whatscever is pleasant, is “j ally ” He humbug, t ofa list, with little talent, but an honest heart. 
says, “ Blessed if he does is,” “ blowed if he does that,” « hanged ” if He has been seen in England, and his portrait is familiar to most peo! le 
he does the other thing; or he exclaims “ My eye!” a my stars!” If —his square and rather heavy figure, his broad chest and bull-neck, his 
ou asked him which were his stars he would be “ flummaxed.” Then | ROmous moustache, bluff features, and head very much thrown back. 
swears “ By ”__« by the piper ;” on select occasions he selects He looks best in uniform, and on horseback ; on foot his appearance is 
“ the piper that played before Moo Now & good deal of this slang is not very majestic. Whatever his defects, however, his subjects like him 
an nad tthe terms are, I think, very expressive ; yet teooe c well, and would be sorry to change him for another. Honesty of pur- 
much in slang that is objectionable. For example, as ‘Archdeacon Hare | 2°: and a sincere attachment to liberty, and respect for a plighted 
observes in one of his sermons, the word “ governor,” as applied to a word, are ~~ - important qualities in a king, as brilliant ta- 
father, is to be reprebended. I have heard ® young man call his father ans and 9. aE See eeaend, 
relieving officer.’ Does it not betray on of young men; «4 
great reaton. bo of the paternal and filial. relationships, Apa con- FRIENDS Ge . ee, Bag = Kyra obo Iyrimatioy.”—When 
pt for them? Their father is to such young men merely a governor the sews of Gens eee SteD senses Anite, aie eaainerse 
—merely the representative of authority. Innocently enough, the ex- (well, it will soon be only five minutes across) hastened to testify their 
pression is used by thousands of young men who venerate and love their yah ~ . _ ~ —_ —— He = ep bee 
parents ; but only thiok of it, and I am sure you will admit that it is a| jh,Sisnal of mourntug, the colours balf mast high, and several church. 
oold, heartless word when thus applied, and one that ought forthwith to Na S Sa, Sea eee © es Wee, Sees We 


clearly, is to be “ done brown.” 











circulation among the masses, may be held to express their feelin 
be abandoned. the funeral procession of Havelock is on its march, Bnd afi qyubelie 
of the United States bends the uncovered head in respectful sympathy. 
Tae Ory Lanptapy Accommopates Hersety to tux Times.—Punch| We owe our cousins a hearty wish in return for their display of 
publishes the subjoined letter. kind feeling. We can hardly wish them better than this ; namely, that 

“Sir—As an hotel-keeper I may be a She-Brigand, as per your last, | America may always continue to act more wisely by her children than 
bat that is neither here nor there. Ieay nothing. When genilemen tra- | her mother England has too often done. In that case the Union will be 
velled in a | mong viz., and post-horses, the hotel-| spared the knowledge of the value of a single brave soldier at a time of 
keeper’s charges was in keeping with the rest of the business, and genéle- | unexpected disaster. And ifit should ever happen—who knows ?—some- 
men never found fault. Now, when well-dressed folks, for the breed of | how the English language, let it be spoken where it may, has a faculty 
— is exatink, sneak along at twopence a mile (less than used to | of arousing the enmity of despotism—if it should ever happen that 

give the post-boy) in locked vans (a gentleman of honour and spirit | American bayonets should cross steel from the Ansenal of Crenstadt, or 

locked in!) with any tag-rag and bobtail, of course they want to find the | Toulon, or Vienna, may the gallant Republicans have a leader like Have- 

hotel charges cut down to the same mean and paltry rates. Not in the | lock to show them how to improve their victory. So wish England, and 
and Warmingpan, I can tell you ; but never mind that. Ponca. 

« t I wish to say, (and as you have given the Trade some hard} Tux “ Leviaruan.”—By some the Leviathan has been compared in 
knocks, I rs ae you will not mind goles one a gut turn by publish- | magnitude to Great George-street, Westminster ; but the street is not 
ing it.) is thie. It seems that these Foreign Hotels are so mi better | wide enough to admit her, since she could only just fit into Portland- 
and cheaper than English ones. And I hear that people will be obli place, though of course not so long. It is said that she could not go into 
to travel in England this year, on account of Bonyparty. Well, Sir, | either Grosvenor or Belgrave-square, and that Berkeley-square, length- 
(thongh it goes against my feelings,) I have determined to march with | ways, would only just admit her. Being 691 feet or 230 yards in length, 

times, and I have put the and Warmingpan into | she is 10 yards over an eighth of a mile, and of course four turns u 
French disguise, as I may say. I have hi ® garsong, which is Eng- | and down her deck will make a mile ; a possible walk, as her level dec 
ligh, but lived in Paris and knows its ways, and I p to make every- | is unencumbered with aught save the skylights of the saloons. The 
thing so French in my hotel, that le who use it shall fancy they are | viathan is intended to carry 800 first-class passen 2,000 second-class, 
in the Roo Frivolous. Heaven only knows whether it will break my old | and 1,200 third-class, For so large a freight of at. beings the most 
hea: extensive accommodation has been ided both in saloons and sleep- 


a 





t 
“ Among the improvements (as I call ’em, with a blush on my cheek) | ing cabins. The saloons are nine in number; the is 100 feet 
are these. I’ve took down all the noble old four-posters that held nm 3 feet wide, and 13 feet bi Above are two one above 
half the lords and ladies of the land, married and single, for these seventy | 60 feet long, and another 24 ; 








are 25 feet wide and 12 high. The 
or eighty years, in my time and that of my mother before me, and I’ve | smaller of these latter is used as a ladies’ cabin. There are whole 





steamers it is the yee ye cabin 

se ely alos hb a ee 
rs : 

pe crib, with 

Titan. 


Roman 
ing for 
rachee. 176 of the mutineers.embark this morning on board the 


conveyance to the bunder and 
very commendable. The lower 
with cages on each side, with a 
They (the cages, or the 


vessel that can dispense with 
well armed, so there is no fear of their attempting to break out, (why 
should the crew and officers attempt to break out?) On arrival at the 
Andaman Islands, their fetters (whose ?) will be taken off, and they will 
be let loose amongst the savages. The Government of Bengal have or- 
dered two years’ provisions to be stored on the island for them, and the 
steamer Semiramis is to be stationed there, (on the island?) to prevent 
any vessels removing the scoundrels.—Sindian, Feb. 27. 





oll, | streets and squares of ie rooms, about 14 feet long by cee cing feet 
e 


wide, and above 7 feet hi in fact, quite large rooms. 
had influence, this would make the pt 


Ise 
- In most lar 
net io the dlectetort” The main 


perhaps another fellow passenger on the shelt ee 


TRANSPORTATION oF Mutiveers.—An Execant Exrract.—The ships 
and Edward will leave this (this what?) on Monday morn. 

Andaman Islands with the mutineers lately brought to Kur- 
Roman 





, and 142 on the ship Edward. The arrangements made for the 
ion of the vagabonds on board are 
of the ships have been fitted y 

in the centre for the guard 

?) are to be chained down to the deck, and 
are to attend to all ir own wants on board, and to be their own 
topasses. The only thing to be done for them will be their provisions, 
(what is doing provisions?) which will be cooked by the vessel, (a good 
i a cook.) The crew and officers are to be 





Mr. Raney, THE Horss-Tamer.—The two following letters from Lord 


Dorchester, the owner of Cruiser, certify the effect of Mr. Rarey’s method 
upon that hitherto untamed animal. 


“ Greywell, April 3. 
“ Cruiser, by Venison, dam by Little Red Rover, was bred by me in 


1852, and I consider him to have been vicious from a foal ; he was al- 
ways troublesome to handle, and showed temper on every opportunity. 
On his road here from Danebury he went on his knees, and tore the 
ground up with his teeth. I have seen him lean against the wall of his 
box, and kick and scream for ten minutes together. In 1855 the Raw- 
cliffe Stud Company and myself entered into an agreement respecting 
him, by which they were enabled to Bess the half of him on rea- 
sonable terms, provided they liked 


stock ; but notwithstanding the 
latter were much admired, I was requested to remove him after the se- 
cond season, his savage propensities rendering the care of him too dan. 
gerous for any man in their employ. I was assured by the manager of 
the Raweliffe Stud that for days he would allow no one to enter his box, 
and on one occasion tore an iron bar, one inch thick, in two with his 
teeth. If Mr. Karey can tame him I feel certain no horse can withstand 
his art. “« DoronesTer.”’ 
Greywell, April 7. 

“ Having received instructions from Mr. Rarey in horse-taming, I have 
much pleasure in adding my testimony to that of others respecting the 
marvellous facility with which he subdues a horse of any age or temper, 
broken or not, and without the slightest injury to the animal or risk to 
man or horse. Mr. Rarey, when here, first subjugated a two-year old 
filly, perfectly unbroken. This he accomplished under half an hour. 
riding on her, opening an umbrella, beating a drum upon her, &. He 
then took C: r in hand, and in three hours Mr. Rarey and myself 
mounted him. He had not been ridden for nearly three years, and was 
so vicious that it was impossible even to dress him, and it was ni 
to keep him muzzled constantly. The following morning Mr. Rarey led 
him behind an open carriage, on his road to London. This horse was re- 
turned to me by the Rawcliffe Stud Company on account of his vice, it 
being considered as much as a man’s life was worth to attend to him. 
When it was taken into consideration what this animal was, and what he 
is now, it must be apparent to all proprietors of horses that they should 
obtain the knowledge that enables them to obtain the mastery over any 
horse in half an hour, and without danger to either party. 

“ DoRCHESTER.” 

Pivck versvs Orcanization.—The reporter of the Daily News who de- 
scribes the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race, is all delight at the display 
of thew and muscle by the gentlemen, the will and skill, luck and pluck, 
&. It was “a fine and exciting specimen of national customs ’”— 

“The thousands of fine, strapping, high-spirited young men whom it 
had collected together would go far to modify any sanguine opinion such 
a spectator might ae a have formed of the possible success of a 
French invasion. Supposing such a gentleman to be of the average 
shiny-boot variety, with spider-waist, carefully cosmeticized moustache, 
and a maximum weight of about seven stone four, must it not have oc- 
curred to him that a nation the very élite of whose youth could make 
sport of an amount of muscular exertion for which a herculean ‘navvy’ 
would consider himself badly paid at three half-crowns a day, would not 
be the best locality in the world in which to attempt a oe mili- 
tary promenade? So long, in truth, as our fields reécho with the sharp 
cracks of the sportsman’s gun, our ploughed lands bear the tracks of the 
fox-hunter, our village-greens resound with the ring of the cricket-bat, 
or, as on Saturday last, the calm sheen of our noble rivers is broken by 
the measured stroke of the skilfully handled oar, so long may we listen 
to rumours of invasion with most sublime indifference, or rather wish 
than! otherwise that any ‘ parties’ whose ‘little game’ was plunder, 
or ravage, or insult, or conquest, might come over at once, and see what 
the Anglo-Saxon has made in ‘ the noble science of self-defence,’ 
since the often-quoted, and frequently-misrepresented, times of William 
the Norman.” 

Do we forget that the race is not to the swift nor the battle to the 
strong, but to the organized ? And a French invasion is too serious a sub- 
ject to trifle about. The peculiarity of Louis Napoleon is, that his ante- 
cedents very little assist one to calculate his further proceedings ; and 
no doubt he does the means for the kind of trespass contemplated. 
Let Sir John Pakington be asked for what purpose the Emperor is in- 

his steam marine, iron-plated after the manner of the Devastation ? 
Why is it that the Army has been increased to 600,000—the men trained 
to run with cavalry, and excited by hopes of redeeming Waterloo, with 
a good deal of booty besides? We might, by dint of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men, our sportsmen, and so forth, regain our own ; but the fright- 
tul calamity to the nation would lie in the first forty-eight hours.—Spec- 
tator. 

Eneuisu Deravirers MapE Scotcu Banxrupts.—Complaints continue 
to be made of the ease with which defaulters in England escape their 
creditors by availing themselves of the Scotch bankruptcy law. A respec- 
table firm, who had previously suffered in a similar manner, have just 
been defeated in an attempt to counteract a movement of this kind. The 
debtor was a London attorney, against whom they obtained a judgment. 
He claimed, however, to be protected by virtue of a sequestration ob- 
tained a few months previously in Scotland, and which he had been able 
to manage without opposition, since, while his real place of business was 
Bucklersbury, he was described in the official notices as of Stornaway, in 
the County of Ross, without any mention of his profession or occupation. 
The Englieh Court was accordingly applied to to overrule his plea, on 
the ground that he had not been fitly and sufficiently described ; but the 
result was unfavourable. It was decided that he had obtained his fi- 
nal discharge ; and thus new confidence will be given to that numerous 
class of adventurers who cultivate a knowledge of the law to avail 
themselves of the endless facilities it offers for securing immunity to 
rogues, and pu:ishing those who for the sake of public morality may en- 
deavour to bring them to their,deserts.— Times, Cily Article. 











No Sonpay Prrvitecrs ror SHaREHOLDERS.—The scheme of the Crys- 
tal Palace Company for giving an increased value to their shares by the 
admission of the holders to the Palace on Sunday has been stopped by 
Vice-Chancellor Page Wood. Mr. Rendall, a shareholder, sought an in- 
junction to prevent the carrying out of the plan, on the ground that Sun- 
day opening is contrary to the Company’s charter. The Vice-Chancel- 
lor decided that such opening would be a direct violation of the char- 
ter ; and he granted an injunction. . 


Tue Ovp Itatian Opera Hovse ww Lonpox.—Her Majesty’s Theatre 
was to open immediately after Easter. Mr. Lumley has put forth, as 
usual, a programme of his arrangements for the season. Little novelty 
is promised either in the way of performers or pieces. The only great 
star, hitherto unknown to us, is Mademoiselle Titiens, principal soprano 


Le-| of the Imperial Opera at Vienna, a lady who is said to be a tragedian 


and a singer of the very highest order. Two other débits are announced ; 
that of Mademoiselle Lucioni and of Signor Mattioli—names as yet 
wholly unknown here. These are in addition to last year’s company, all 
of whom are retained, including the conductor, Signor Bonetti. The 
theatre is to open with the “ Huguenots ;” Giuglini being the Reoul and 
Titiens the Valentina. The only other operas specified are Verdi’s “ Luisa 
Miller,” which is to follow the “ Huguenots,” and Balfe’s “ Zingara,” to 
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Freepom on Ne Live ry Paris.— Apropos of the statements in the 

bar the non-inquisitorial character of the French police, 
the Vienna correspondent of the Times tells a good story, and vouches 
a iieuen whe is now in this ws wonte to his son in Paris, and 
him for his ‘ idleness and negligence’ in not giving him de- 

hilea accounts of the sayings and doings of the inhabitants of the French 
metropolis. The The sense of the reply was, that as. the son knew how dear 
he was to his father, he would not run the risk of getting into a French 
which he should be pretty sure to do if he were to give the true 
god Pe yut hus itor given me red for beng [tS 

*has bi! ven me ig a y 

Big oma ler et ee "arta une i 
from giving the ao es, I wish my let- 

to reach oo regularly, which would hardly be the case if they con- 

tained unfavourable political views.’ ” 


eoess 


PROBLEM No. 486, sy N. Maracne. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate, in four moves. 





Sonvtion To Prosiem No. 485. 


Black. White. Black. White, 
1, BtoK 5. R tks B. 1. co ccccccccescecces Pto BS. 
2 Bw K Kt3. R tks B. 2 F Queens. R tks Q (best), 
3 Por B tks R. Pto 3. Ktto K Kt 5, ch. K to B4. 
4. Pto Kt8, becomes Kt. P Queens. 4 Kto R5. R tks Kt. 
5. Kt tes. 5. Kt chi 


a@- A White Pawn must be placed at Queen’s Rook 4th square. ~£@ 


To CorresponDENTs.—The New York Chess Club will meet every evening 
until further notice at the St. Denis’ Hotel, in consequence of Mr. Perrin’s a 
moving to Brooklyn.—_—T. J. In the match between Mr. S. Loyd and ag 
the former gentleman has scored rwo games and the latter ons ——B. J. A 
is oe, robable that the difficulties ne in the way of the Grand Match 

=) omy H. Staunton and P. Morphy will be removed ine ing & ‘d 
ae M., “whe, we believe, will meet his antagonist on his owa ground. 
sen has accepted an invitation to visit Chicago, where he is to contend with ten 
of the leading players simultaneously, he playing without sight of the boards!!! 





PALMER’S PATENT tBG. + 
By PALMER & mean 
aT aes STREET, BOSTON; AT 378 BROADWAY, saad YORE ; 
nat D AT 376 CHESNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 
Rerort or a, a NeTiTuTE 207m ANNUAL Farr, 1857.—‘ — Best Artifical Tee. Pal- 
mer’s still repias a superiorly Te cs Cg po ee —D. M. Reese, M 77. M. 
. OX, ‘es, N 
On weiss work on Operative oe (London), this limb has been 
wa, to wit :—‘* The most all the Artificial Le; 8s, we now 
. Pi is in invention received the Prize Medal 
It merits the entire confidence of the Surgeon.” 

ar, ions by Valentine 
E artificial leg ge Mr. B. 
ost promin Aa, surgeons in Great Britain, France, 

this country. This ce: poten a is one of the on ge triumphs of American ingenuity.” 


Pi references, will be 
Sent gratis to all who apply to co. 


PALMER & 
CLARENDON HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Corner of Fourth Avenue and Eighteenth Street, 

Tete SPACIOUS AND FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, OCCUPYING A BEAUTIFUL AND 
a hful position near the Academy of Music, and in the vicinity of ote Oe rn 
scientific institutions of the city, yet convenient - yeainess, has u he direc- 

ton wy ane und een favoured with an extensive an aa Ser which 
they return their sincere thanks, and beg leave to state to ‘eae ieee t the: ve, at much 
expense, refitted the entire establishment, and it is now in portent erter fs for th inca, of 








visitors. 
Terms—$2 50 per day. No charge for Baths. 


REMOVAL. 
7aes. WATSON & GIBBS, from 5 Wall St., to 106 Broadwa: ay.— 
BANK a 4ND COLLECTION HOUSB&, Collect througn Bankers in all paris of the 
States and British Provinces at the lowest rates, and deliver proceeds on the day of 


—Mechanics’ Bank, St. Nicholas Bank, Mercantile Beak. Pode | Bavk. 
Past due claims collected or secured under our own supervision a! our own At- 
torneys, tratafer whore we are in 


ieee. 





constant co! susempenaanes, without ava) am to our clients, 
We paper from our Bankers to our Attorneys on the day of , if de- 
sired, thus oy immediate action securing claims which delay —— t suier hopeless. 


We poy jission, to over fi fift well-known this city, am: whom 
Pay by -ae | perm' ty Ys ong 


Fargis “sc Ont Wwinitess ttimer & Co. ; 
tret. Bi BA Lowber & Sanyth ; Rufus Story; A. & 'H. Brown & Co. ; Solomon 








NEW BRUNSWICK AND NOVA SCOTIA LAND CO. 
Ni 7 Mg OF DIRECTORS OF THE NEW BRUNSWICK AED NOVA ROOTES 
Zoot ule withio the T Tract belonging to the 





; acre ; 
¥e , 6d. per acre ; seventh Year, 6d per acre ; hth Year, 6d, ante; ek Year, 
(4, per acre ; Tenth | Toor, » per acre ; without addition of interest, 
y paid in 
Several —— Lovins Houses. 


in each year. 
Barns, and Outbuildings erected thereon also for sale on 
Sete Sv te Se to the quality of the soil, the value 


Reference J. V. yt the Company’s Agent in St. John. 
aa wanweftee Dias HAYNE, Chief Commissio: 
and Nova Scotia Land Company’s Office, Fredericton, July 3rd, 1857. 
DUFF, GORDON & CO.’S 
SHERR 


‘YY WINES AT RETAIL 


Denes SUBSCRIBERS OFFER FOR SALE THE DIFFERENT GRADES OF THE sar 
bottle or ——s. & — to suit The 











we! 
world, we have only to call the omen of families 
eae fact that we possess every facility for rer araded the article in all its purity and at unu- 
mally low prices. Also other wines of low oo. Family Stores scaretully put up. 
TELLER, WEST & CU., 67 South street, New York. 
R.JNO W.S. HOW s Receives in Elocution and pe Seater 
M® at his residence 5 Cottage Place, near Bi = Family reading Classes attends 





FOR SALE, 10 PER CENT. INVESTMENT. 
$125,000 01 oF ibs Salie Coat aa PER CENT. SEMI-ANNUAL REAL ESTATE COU- 


of u and Manufacturin in eS the Ohio Ri- 

= pee above age le at the A nec crchange Bank, N New Compa- 

4 hey perpetual. t 4 loan copaiaie perce careful deed of ao omnes Dg 
Le of this city, over 10,000 acres of val ted and iron lands ; together with im 


val 
cars, inery, buildings, -ay heen &c., now in successfal opera- 
mae witch have chan nes hana: xclusive ‘of the isnds.’ Coal and 
q 


exhaustless, bs accessible and fall fully dev: se 
eae Comes are the unsold portion of a first and only issue of $300,000,—the entire debt 


The are now mini d 
Aa lacenet nay are pon ning an po TE 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCE OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Im) Tallors, 


LATS OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AXD CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
BING E CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 
Bes f they fe mes VAR. sider is phe wngmges 
This isu CEGANCE, LARGEST FIRST. custOM TAILORING ESTABLISH- 
MENT IN NEW YORK, if not in the World, recei 
BARLOW. Pi PAYNE & co., 
ag comer 9h or 
and calling veunsis. srory drab je novelty for G 
Wan’ Dak DRESS, and will be Ale Ceo my may he Sen, for ST LE, QUALITY and TMOE a 4 
est house for ECONOMY in the U: 





SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING 
FOR MEN AND BOYS, 
ALFRED MONROE & CO., 441 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN CANAL AND GRAND STREETS. 
LARGE Assortment of Men’s Crorarne of all kinds and sizes, for fine or common use, 
from medium to fine quality, at moderate prices. 
Boys’ Clothing 
Of all sizes, and goods adapted to all ages, from three years to manhood, for dress or 
every-day wear. 
Men’s and Boys’ Shirts and Furn Goods. 
AL Assortment of Peaee Seams Ge CORSE DEPARTMENT. 
0 deviation mar 
ing House in New Octenna, 34 Magazine Street. 


ATTRACTIVE STOCK FOR SPRING. 
CARPETING AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
MUCH BELOW CUSTOMARY PRICES. 

PATENT TAPESTRY, BRUSSELS, VELVET, INGRAIN, THREE PLY AND 
LOW PRICED CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, RUGS, MATS, MAT- 
TING, STAIR CARPRTINGS, &c., &c. 

Also in Great Variety— 

BROCATELLES, DAMASKS, RICH PRINTED LASTINGS, MOREENS, LAOK 
AND MUSLIN CURTAINS, LACE DRAPERIES, GILT CORNICES, 
WINDOW SHADRS, &c. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 255, 257, 259 & 261 Grand Street. 
PETER O. RAGSDALE, SHREVEPORT, LA, 


Agent for Cotton Factors and Manufacturers, 
AVING HAD MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE PURCHASE AND CLAgne. 
fication of Cetton, and possessing an extensive acquaintance wi! 
Rok River aeem, is enabled to make ¥ very favourable p purchases,’ ? 
prices. 





laoters 
regarding quality aad 


The annual shipment of Cotton from Shreveport now amounts to nearly 100,000 — 
orthern Manufacturers, es well as Cotton Factors in New York and New Orleans © 
it for their interest to with the 








ENGLISH BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
(BRANCH OF OUR LONDON ESTABLISHMENTS.) 
SPOTTIS WOOD grey nm & IMPORTERS OF THE 
E's ARD $3 AUTHORISED SDLTTON An Extensive Stock constantly on Seehunila 
gases Variety or Surges Bie: a, A (U. 8.) Prayer Books, and 
— K. CHEESWRIGHT, (Removed from 47 Cliff Street) Agent for U.8. 





$600,000 WORTH OF 
ELEGANT FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 
TO BE SOLD OUT AT A — a 


ic and of the fact that some weeks longer, we 
| geet 4. our IMMENSE STOCK vate Gi GREAT SACRIFICE, at once. 
It consists of | assortments of every description of FALL AND babe GARMEN iTS, 


ei 1 ion: , num- 

mete A a from goods pee? f ow G Wer ¥ outing ep, 
a a STOCK OF 

FURNISHING GOODS, UNDER-WEAR, GLOVES, SUSPENDERS, 

Shirts, Robes, Shawls, &., of our own Manufacture or Importation. 


e largest Stock of a o and Sensensble Clothing and Furnishing Goods ever 
ba in the world, Cy at Lower P: 


offer also stock of very ‘Tow Priced Raney Southern and Western Trade, 
“> we will close o1 on to dealers 


R COST! 
ERCHANT TAILORING STOCK! CUsFoM Der! DEPA RIMENT) AT THE SAME onnaz 
rifce FOR CASH. Our Wholesale will be thrown open for the selection 
— The Bills of art Ta d su ding States taken at 
selven' n ne 
al . DEVLIN & CO., 258, 259 an roadway, (Cor. AWarren- St.) 
RICH LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 
MILLER & GRANT, No. 703 Broadway, 





Have now on hand, 
Veus, CoLLars, Caps, 
5 MANTILLAS, HANDEERCHIRFS, 
Ports, Skirts, &ec., &e. 


of their importations and of the best manufacture, designs novel, and shapes good, and at 
moderate prices. 





KID GLOVES, 


NEW MAKE IN SPLENDID QUALITY AND COLOURS, EQUAL TO ALEXANDRES 


at 8734. Paff® wtogves Lace Puff Sleeves, the new style trimmed in all colours, 
a large ri 0) ngs, E 


Ri 
Skirts, Fancy Paris Pins in great variety, at 





HATHAWAY’S, 687 Broadway. 


THE EVHRETT HAT, 
HATING EsrasrisHep ITs CLAIMS UFON 1 THE ATTENTION OF THE TRADE 





The undersigned feel encouraged to make further efforts, in pursuanee ef the same line of 
policy as heretofore announced by them, and have now the pleasure of offering, for the ex- 
amination of their friends, 
The Crittenden Hat, 
Which leaving the line of trade already occupied by its predecessor quite undisturbed, seeks 
for —— avother and no less important field of operations, basing its claims to notice—like 
hose name it beara—aot so much upon startling novelty and originality of con- 
ce} tien, as as Ui oa the 
wii o EXCELLENCE OF ITS QUALITY, 


Whether it be in material,’colour, or proportion, and in being altogether just what it should 
be for the purpose designed— 
A Summer Hat, 
lent to protect the head, and brim enough to shade the faee. 
aaa i a = ALLARD, SHUTE & CO., No. 45 Broadway. 


REMOVAL. 
| CONSEQUENCE OF THE DESTRUCTION BY yiBn OF MY OLD 8TORE IN 
Maiden Lane, I have removed to the commodious wareh 
NO. 50 MURRAY STREET, 
WHERE I OFFER FOR SALE 


Dineee TEA, AND TOILET SETS, VASES, CARD-BASKRTS, 
ae ene PITTOONS, COLOGNE-BOTTLES, &c. 


Parian Marble ‘Soesetien Bohemian and Belgian Gl 





ad S BAZAAR. 
AND SKIRTS.—F h Mad rsets, 
arrest Every description of Ladies and Meer Pon Misses’ Paris, yy © =3¢ 


leaned and repaired. 

Best French Ele’ ven Spring Skirts, $2 50, usual price $3. Agency for Alexandre’s Gloves, 
English Hosiery, Dress Trimmings, &c., at ELGER’S BAZAAR, 882 Broadway, between 
Rightocnth and Nineteenth Streets, ‘neat door to eman’s Seed Store and the De- 

ry. 





FPAMILY SEWING MACHINE DEPOT. 
OPPOSITION WILL NEVER KILL US! 
$15 AND $50 SEWING MACHINES! 
“ Btitch, Stitch, Ane ng till the eyes grow hea di 
Stitch, Stitch, Stitch, till the brain Egusewine 
be LADIES AND » Ale oes ines IncERneenD IN SEWING MACHINBS FOR 


Family use, are invited Il and e TWO BEST SEWING MACHINES 
ever offered to the ee. GIBB’S PATENT $ ry SEWING MAOHINES. This is the b: 
most 


urable and simple, p Sewing Machine before the public, and is warranted to exce 
all other lo as noes = machines It pepe rte thick and and heavy material. 


~ ye it. 
rH SostON Fas FAMILY orate pers MACHING. PRICE $50. Table and all 
mis 4... before the 


the full assurance manifold merits must make themselves to its discrimi- 
nating eye. We desire to establish agencies for the eal cals of the FIFTEEN DOLLAR Machines 
in ail parts of the United States and Vanadas. Persons with a small capital will find this a 


pleasant and profitable business. 
THOMAS & CO., 480 Broadway, New York. 





DEtmnerat or COFGRESS | W AsER—-We are retebly info: 
that mineral waters, under the nam: ’ water and salts, under the name 

”? salts, are extensively ate po on the public in the aeethe and South- western, 
ginten where ee buying these articles desire and think by | are g “ci 
water, whereas at oga there are waters of all kinds, mp td ‘own to diteh 


water ; and the — imposed in this manner on the pane sre most! 


y weaken! e digestive powers and destroying the tone of 8! an wels, often 
ndering a mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect being in no wise differcat from that 
produced by saline cathartics 


issolved in ordinary water—while Congress Water prod: 
neither er griping or injurious “oy in any case, however debilitated the patient may be. 
tonie curative. The tee ae Spring, on is well aged ate the = which 4 
sixty-three years post, bee bs aon built pe dae oe e reputation of Saratoga, y e have 
name of the spring lace—thus affording the tipancemty for swindiere to foist 
—. — po rh ‘en Public rh ra strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress 
years. ae ues thus inflicted upon the public and cureticee is 
yey sparions paket finding either no effect or injuri 
eir use, they in future refuse the genuine reper WatTER, supposing 
already tried it. it in not a sufficien that it is in bottles boxes 
bearing our names, as the old bottles and boxes aoe greedily —— up by suiort aes for 
the purpose of them with their valueless article and selli t as Cong) 
Waier ; buy only of those you can rely on—ConGress WaTeR 
that the cork is branded, as is the cork of every bottle of 
le W.’’—if without these words, 
compounds called Sarat 
lueless, but fn pre possessi 
a Hetty 


it bet 
eing 
durtng 





GRESS 
umphre: ve Pp k- tr Sclows > :—“‘It is impossible to recombine the fa 
80 as to make an article of — uality, the effects of which wili pace the a as the 
natural water.’’ On writing A we will wil'send you list of prices, sizes and 
or the amount ordered, you can — N eately ky d 
e rake our caution, to buy the genuine Congruss Wie 
to examine lettering of the cork brand. 


CuARKE & WHIT 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New ‘ork City. 





Gobdl Cham| ne and other Wine-Glasses, and all the newest productions in Bohemian 
Fancy loured Cissswares, Glass Shades, French Bronzes, and other Fancy Articles. 


1 desire to inform guntiomen, erase, to visit France, that my firm in Paris, Rue Paradis 

Poissonniere No 32, will a anon to the purchase, Sora es iFELDT, any Parisian 
oderate commission. tt 

iltiatee meas o. 50 Murray Street, New York. 











GENIN’S LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
OUTFITTING BAZAAR, 
Ei ing Three extensive Show-Rooms, and comprising Twelve distinct Departments, viz 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BONNETS AND HEAD-DRESSES, 

Ladies’ and Children’s Hosiery.—Children’s fotay sate—taete and Embroideries. 
Infants’ Wardrobes.—Ladies’ and Child —Mantillas and Talmas. 
Boys’ Bone and Caps ae and Youths? ‘Clothin .—Gents’ and 

*’ Furnishing Goods—Gents’ Dress and Un 
The Pao in each Department is Full and Complete. 
GENIN’S BAZAAR, 513 BROADWAY, ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

HE 33RD ANNUAL Beare, OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY, IS NOW 
» dally, from 9 A-M. wo 10 P.M, at the Galleries, in TENTH STREST, near 

BROA 
The a A is formed exclusively of Original Pictures and Sculptures by Living Artists, 
which have never before been exhibited in this Cit 

Admission Twenty-five Cents. ae Ticket, Fiity Cents. 

ADDISON 4. CHARDS, Corresponding Sec. N. A. 


IRON GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 

JANES, BEEBE & CO., 356 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FOUNTAINS, VASES, LIONS, DOGS, DEER, SETTEES, ae ae HOUSES, &c. 
OVER: thirty different kinds and sizes of Vases, from $2 00 to $25 a variety 

of Fountains, suitable for Private Grounds, ee See | ‘pablle F, 
a in various attitudes, crouching, standing, and reclining, in Miniature, Life Size, and 
Descriptive Catalogues sent by mail. JANES, BEEBE & CO. 
356 Broadway, "New York. 
‘| EUGENE DUPUY, FAMILY & DISPENSARY CHEMIST, 
609 BROADWAY. 


AVING OPENED A bog prem ed age oay WITH MESSRS. PIFSSE & LUBIN, OF 
No. 2 New Bond Street, Lon: . begs to inform the English Residents of this vity, 











that he has on hand a supply of the following well known vie og epson and b a order 
hy time obtaia through the above House such g fs to moet their denvan 
jams 


- Pure Glycerine Soap, suited for the most delicate skin. oy rown 
in soap. oberts’ Poor Mau’s Friend Ointment. Hooper’s & Sir Astley Cooper's 
Pills. Hanney & ‘Dietuchsen Rondoletia. Hair, Nail and Tooth Brushes. Schweep’s Mal- 


= Sprin i ‘ater, all of direct importation. 
* anne esse & reap rn an Kternal Perfume and all its Compounds. Pestachio 
La 


e ¢ and Hair. Butler’s Tasteless Seidlitz Powders. 
Herring’ a Caleloed® Magnesia. Rowland’s Kalydor, Macassar Oil and wiand’s 
or for the Complexion. Godfrey’s Extract of Eider Flowers. Jewsbury & Brown's 

‘ooth Paste. Rigg & Brocklebank’s Shaving Soap, Rypophagon Soap. &c. 


STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
08. 3 AND 5S JOHN STREET, gros DOORS FROM BROADWAY). NEW YORK, 








Dye Ribbons. Si lks, Woolen and Goods of every description. Leg eth style 
of Dy: Ladies’ and Genulemen’s Garments is is widely known. Crape Shawls D) in the 
most Dri tor grave colours. All kinds of Shawls, Curtains, &c., cleaned 4 r dyed. 
Goods received and return ares oy xpress, RRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


and 5 John Street, Two doors from Broadway, New York. 


JOHN EK. CURTIS’ 
OLD ESTABLISHED WATCH AND JEWELRY STORE, 
BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK, FIVE DOORS WEST OF BROADWAY.—J. 
K. ©. ‘ally invites the attention of tax ap to his stock of Watches, Jewelry, 
Silver and Fiat Ware, 


Haney Fancy G &c., ail of which he will warrant to be of 
the first quality, and at a mach less price than any store in the city. Give him a call before 
P 





and Eye Siansen, > ong Silver, Stevl and Shell Frames, to suit all sights. 


ry, Watches, C: er Ware, Faucy Articles, &c., bought for cash or taken in 
exchange io any amount. 


American and other Coins, nope sates ranks, &c. bought and for sale. 


8) tion given to the en anarns all kinds of Watehes, Clocks, Masical Boxes, 
ae Shell Combs, silver and yt Fancy Goods, , and w arranted to give 

fee —_ and at a less aa than any other Store | in the City, and sent home, if re- 

qui 


Clocks kept in order, and wound up by the year, at a small charge. 





Works, and business from tuo to 700 ty he equal to i st, sinking f' 
tons r inlerest n ‘und 

and smple dividends to shareholders, thus affording a'safe nnd profitable invesiment ment beyond 

pay » and with ee eS of a peeve return of both principal and in 

reso offered fidence. 


cont al tarmeiee and undoubted ~~ 
MORSE & Ov., 41 William St. 


ARTIPICIAL TEETH WITHOUT METAL PLATES. 
Te: in need of Artificial ited i those who find it Inconvenient to use them set 





ao is ——- light and 
to urposes d 
No. jo. 36 Bond Phat New York. 





PATENT CUT LOAF SUGAR, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE UNDERSIGNED, 
‘ SUCCESSOR TO HAVEMEYER & MOLLER. 
tis put up in bersela of ae rag per eps 1 no fine othe is of superior quality. 
WILLIAM MOLLER, 
‘0. 99 Wall Street. 





J. H. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madi wi 








CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 
YON’S MANIFESTO.—Wuereas, © axplI 
TO SHARE THE PROFITS ACCRUING gues THE SALE 

Lyon’ ic Powder and Pills, 
WITH THE INVENTOR OF THOSE anrictes, crt GOT UP A VARIETY OF POISONOUS COMPOUNDS 30 
REPRESENT THE SAME; THEREFORE BE IT <newrn Saat THE ONLY POISONLESS, INFALLIBLE AND 
IMMEDIATE MEANS OF DESTROYING pees, Ba, es, PLant- “LICE, ANTS, Morus, F.isa, anp 
OTHER INSECTS, LYON’s MAGNETIC i POWDER 
AND THAT THE ONLY PREPARATION WHICH CAN BE DEPENDED UPON FOR CLEARING HOUSES, JEL- 
LARS, BARNS, STORES, &c., &c., OF Rats anv Mice, 18 

LYON’S MAGNETIC PILLS. 

THE CERTIFICATES ont EFFECT ARE ay! 4 HIGHER CHARACTER THAN WERE EVER BEFORE 
GIVEN TO AN INVENTOR OR DISCOVERER OF ANY ARTICLE USED FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. LYON 
HAS RECEIVED FOUR NATIONAL MEDALS, TOGETBER WITH LETTERS FROM PRINCE ALBERT, THR 
KING OF PRUSSIA, THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, AND THE FIRST SCIENTIFIC MEN 
1s Eoues AND AMERICA. THEY INVITE ATTENTION TO THE SAME AT THEIR —- Dsror, 


way, N. ¥. EK. N & CO. 





MOVED BY A DESIRE 





EMERSON BENNETTS GREAT INDIAN TALE, 
EMERSON BENNETT’S GREAT INDIAN TALE, 
EMERSON BENNETT'S GREAT INPIAN TALE, 
EMERSON BENNETT’S GREAT INDIAN TALE; 
EMERSON BENNETT’S GREAT INDIAN TALE’ 
EMERSON BENNETT’S GREAT INDIAN TALRB; 
EMERSON BENNETT’S GREAT INDIAN TALE; 
EMERSON BENNETT’S GREAT INDIAN TALE; 
EMERSON BENNETY’S GREAT INDIAN TALE; 
EMERSON BENNETT’S GREAT INDIAN TALE; 
EMERSON BENNETT’S GREAT INDIAN TALE, 
EMERSON BENNETT’S GREAT INDIAN TALE, 

ENTITLED. 
BLANCHE BERT ; BLANCHE BERTRA 


RAND ; Y ND; 
BLANCHE BERTRAND; BLANCHE BERTRAND ; 
BLANCHE BERTRAND: BLANCHE BERTRAND 

R H } ERTRAND ; 
BLANCHE BERTRAND; BLANCHE BERTRAND ; 
BLANCHE BERTRAND; BLANCHE BERTRAND; 
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NEW YORK see 





AT ALL THE NEWS Depors. A THE NEWS DEPOTS. 
AT ALL THE NEWS AT ALL NEWS D«PoTs. 
AT ALL THE NEWS DEPOTS. a THE NEWs DE: 


TS. 

AT ALL THE NEWS DEPOTs. AT ALL THE NEWS DEPOTS. 
This is by far the most ABSORBING and TaRILiING Tate of Lire AMONG Tue INDIANS ever 
ublished. ‘he Heart- ae Trials, Sutterings and Privations of the lovely heroine. 
LANCHS BERTRAND, whose life “yy constant and who — more than pen can 
relate, iates her captivity, will enilst the Symparutes of every read 

The oper and distinguished au has executed his task in a masterly manner. 

class of Tales it is universally admitted that he has no equal at the present day. In speaking 
of this new Tale the Ledger says :—‘* It is a narrative of wild and perilous adventure among 

savages of our western border, and its full of ctering incidents, intensified by poetic fire 
- meilowed by ads the imactoat pathos. At the outset it takes hold of the heart with a vigorous 
p. and Jeads the imagination captive. 
contains contributions from the pens of the following distin- 


Tn this 


The New York Ledger 
writers : 
GkO. D. PRENTICE, 
MRS. L. H. 


H. SIGOURNRY, 
8 LV AN US COBB, JR, 
FANNY FERN, 
ALICE CARY 


teRON BENNETT, 
LAM KOSS WALLA 
Anda ey he other per peer authors, whose names eonsbeate appear in its columns. “4 
Se rene of the » we need only to mention the simple fact 
than that of any ie” marasy papers in the country. lis great 
success is owing to “A fact ot that it secures the best writers in the country, and spares no ex- 
a getting up the Best Famity Parer—a paper of high moral tone. 
xaited reputation of its well-kno#n contriputions, =e practieal and pang ry | 
one and aE character of al) its articles, care which is takea that not 
even one offensive word shall appear in its columas, have guinea for the New York eter 
position aatestemor ay a heed before occupied. We feel, and uape bee woves rm 
nce the cotew attained ite imme » thata 








ee con 
fident that wiinataly we aoe receive tay ‘Gee of thousands aod —t — F 





The Ledger is fer ante ener wath oh ol the stores the United States. 
The subscription ss per annum whee a by mati, bat no subscriptions are wanted 
from towns where are news offices es: 





ROBERT T BONNER. Proprietor, 44 Anne Street, New York, 
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THe Albion. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Will be Ready April 28th, 
FOURTH TES OF 








"Te teation than thoes Grat tree rolumen and be o a en ire Ses pate — 
an Xo the demand for all bis works. The sale of THE SAINT AND 
SAVIOUR, and each of the volumes of 





Also, for sale by all Booksellers in this place. 


A Loe 2 FOR THE SEASON. 
HE GARDEN NEW POCKET MANUAL OF PRACTICAL HORTICUL- 


praauals {ndtopensable. 4 or hs gives full directions for 





or 
for the cultivation 


AND BEeRRtes ; 
ALL Sours. or Flowers cy! Bonaee ayD 


AMENTAL TREES. 
It tells all about 
Vecerasiz Growrs ; aND 
Prants Liv 


Sons AnD MANURES ; 
Tae & Urox ; 


Structure or PLants ; 
and shows 
How to Grart anp Bup ; 


TO Prerare Tux GRrounp ; ; 
; How To Preserve Fruits & VeGETaBLes ; 
LNG. 


How 
How To Sow Szxps 
How 





ww TO CULTIVATE ; Nits How To po Evzrrr: 
Porvutar, Reuaswe, Fou. or een, 
Practical, oenneraa Very 0 
You may readil. and etihent. ary! oe 
them i. anion. may S outa | in the pocket. to all 
sections an sold septa matin pare, od be sent in at once. Price, in oa Scents: 
tne Series of four ' % n- Hand-Books’’ to which this — ‘*The House,” “The Gar- 
den,” “ The Animals’’ will be f to subscribers ordering 


ee an cs to nouns for $1. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
D, APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 
APR Bias 





Juuia Kavanacn, of ‘‘ Nathalie,” 4c. One thick volume. 12mo. 





author of 
i ee It is a charming novel, 
full at, and the interest 
eavine —" ly tthe coe.) — 
Peters a CTI salen ae fen Oe ee 
1 LD.. Janet From the third Londoa edition. 2 
Peron bree ¥ — eter ular ye fone 
to Physical &crence.—Beok UL History were cd the sical Sciences in Ancie: coe 
—Book IIL. History of G: Astronomy.—Book IV. sri of Physica! Science Oy the Mid- 
fitetory of 3 cs, inet Fluid Mechelen "Book VIL. Mislory cf Physical Asurous: 
a! — ory 7 - 
' 7 to the Third Edttion. 
THE SECOND Nope. --Sask VIII. History of Acoustics.—Book IX. History 
of Formal and Physical.—Book X. History of Thermotics and At —Book XI. 
of Electricity — Book xi History of Magnetism.—Book XIII. History of Galvanismn, 
or History of Chemistry.—! istory of Mineralogy. 


| XVL anaes of Seotuapesse Dolssy oe nd ology Book XVII. History of Phy: 
ve tn —Book XV. amd len Additions. 
Y OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE vu. oF Ax pentet, Ae See o keaged in the Writ- 
of ts oY Hamilton and his Contemporaries. ol. Il. Price 
TENTARY @ gy Ay 3 On the Plan of “ Jacobs’ 





Greek Reader’’ ; with a 
VOCABULA Sompiled, and Arrenged Systematically by Res. L. W. 
Reel, Graduate of the University of ¥ France, and P of Languages in the Mo- 
ra’ Female Seminary at Bethlehem, lvol. l2mo. 63 cents. 
WINNER'S PIANO FORTE PRIMER. 
WINNER’S VIOLIN PRIMER. 
WINNER’S FLUTE PRIMER. 
WINNER’S GUITAR PRIMER. 
WINNER’S ACCORDEON o—_ FLUTINA PRIMER. 

The P' of instruction ever . tains 80 pages 
and all the New Music of oe, day. The Piano fonts, GorraR AND ACCORDEAN PRIMERS, 
have the wor4s and Mu: lie we have Missed You,” **Gentle Annie,” ** Maggie by 

"Killen Sa: ss “My Mary Ano,” and many other beaatifal 
rm &c., 4c. Tux Vioux Puiwen has all the above aif arranged for 
instrument, ‘ancy Cotillions with the 


and the new plain aad f: is. 
ounes. iy be sent by mail, postage paid. “Music sent by mail 


~vinte, POND & ©O., 547 Broadway, New York. 





THOMAS 
WINE MERCHANT, 
44 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
Offers for Sale at the lowest ruling prices, a large and select stock of 
FINE OLD WINES, BRANDIES, AND OTHER FOREIGN SPIRITS. 
Agent in the United States for Sale of 
BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE 
Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on Trent, England. 


LONGWORTH'S CATAWBA WINES, 
SPARKLING AND STILL, VINTAGES 1854 and 1855. 





Sep tn —— 


card :— 

I have appointed Mr. Frederic 8. Cozzens, of No. 73 W: — ~ 4. = 
10. arren 

exclusive agent to sefi my wines in that cy. Gras" i foto wi cage be 

pure, unmixed, and of native production. (Signed) WORTH. 


‘The net cash prices for these wines will be as follows :— 
Sparklin, and 1855, in cases of one dozen 
Sparkling ng Cala Isa Hi and 1058, in cases of twodensn pints. 
} pad binge ph ee ~ one dozen quarts,.............. 

A discount of 50c. per case to the trade on quantities of five cases and © Lay 

FR REDERIC 8. ¢ COZ4E 
No. 73 Warren Street, New York. 











ER & CO., 
NO. 19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
FRE: RDEAUX; and LADE & 
MESGRS. CRUSE & FILS eiskRHBIMO BReAUe saat MESSRS. SONS, 
full assortment of their 
BORDEAUX AND RECNESEE WINES 


Constantly on 
a@> N.B.—Orders for direct impor cuitieda 





y, and on liberal terms. 


iP 





AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. 
THE MISSOURIL WINE COMPANY 
OF 8T. LOUIS, MO., 
He APPOINTED ME THEIR AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THEIR case seme. 
Wi RA PERION in Missouri, 


pure WINE Suet fen © ro aw ee mR QUALITY, 
and is believed io be fuly equal i ot su) to the best Imported 
Quarts end Pints of the “SPARKLIN CATAWBA,” and of the “ C. ” in cases, 
for sale, in quantities to suit, by 


RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 53 Exchange Place. 





FINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLAOB, 
Opposite the Hudson And at 


River 
ig LETS 


= | pers CONSTANTLY on 5 WANDA ND O OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, ine ing Fine Old Old Wines, all the most roved 
oid Hock Wines nay vaecesienn 
The Finest Descriptions of al) kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
The Choicest Brands of 








the above Articles, will find it 


in a to their Interest to call and examine hig 


OMAS H BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New Y. 
NNER, acknowledged by experienced Fuh. 





GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Used in Queen Victoria’s La 
EXCLUSIVELY ‘USED IN QUEEN VICTORIA'S LAU! LAUNDRY, 
ee erin seen tear tect 
Sold by all respectable G: 


cus col Breeton 
ROBERT HOSIE, 8 Pine Street, New feck, Sole Agent for the United States 





INVINCIBLE KITCHEN RANGE. 
Invented and Patented in 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 
URING THE me pay PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY HAVE 
become so great a aieomanibent e public, one user recommending them to another, that 
clan Rave tesonset te 1,500 ranges All a range is constructed on 
ont saps * L. Mot THON IRON wonky, — 
(Successor Nos. 264 and 266 


to the business ofJ. L. Mott,) ater Street, N. Y. 
HERRING'S PATENT 





ITH HALLS yates ee 4 ne SANE THAT WERE 
awarded separate Medals ‘orld’s . the World’: 
Sng 1863, and are the only American Safes that were aw: nd Medals.at the London mower 
Enese Setreare new Siaaeee to be supester to ang ever effaced to the ub! \° 
scribers challenge the an instance of th ese Safes failing eee oe 
The hough ihe bottet te nora bara the le thorized to make 
sul r agent au to 
ring’s Patent Safe, with Hall’s Patent Powder. Pro 7. eo a> 
a 8. C. HERRING & CO., Green Bi 


Safes, suitable tor the securing of P 
undred dollars. 


139 Water Street. 
N. B.—Burglar Proot welry other 
at from twenty-five to five bh (late, dewey _ valuables, 





Orrice OF THE Few Coun Ho or meee AND ASSESSMENTS, 
RT Cham! 
OTICE TO TAX PAYERS.—Notice is hereby Given, that the’ 
sessment Rolls of the several Wards of the City of New a for the year 1858, are 





the ith day of Juntary, unl the ah day and sub; to revision and fr fonda: 
the llth day of January, until the 20th day of a7 of Ape inclusive, and that all om fail: 
ing to make application for correction d@ period, are precluded by law from any 
subsequent ess. Owners of papery are ne to cali and 
ascertain if their property is y located, and ail persons entitled to reduction by rea. 
son of military servi uested to attend to the same. 
Office hours from 10 o’clock, A.M., till 3 o’cleck, P.M. 
ene. = Ko. WILT MSON, $ Commission 
A 
J. W. BROWN, ; _ 
D. WALWORTH, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
Nirones, uss. 





NTAINE’S CREAM OF WILD FLOWERS.—. 

F°? of this popular article will render the teeth as white as alabavir, bonutlyhhe roughest 

arin, remove ian and freckles and impars a deigatul ragranee mothers will Gnd it uperit 
e ts 

toall opie or or lotions. As a luxur rf for Shaving, 1 will find han oniny ‘si 








Dreggas ant © naeT, 
different kinds of Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c. ST PONTAT and Broad 
pager Amor tol Brevi ee ‘ Wes INE & CO., 305 589 way, New York. 
‘ongues, ELLUC’S ELLXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Ton 
GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morni the most approved Dairies. All of ic-Cordial, of 
which they deliver tree of charge to all parts of OT he chavo thls aud oh to aoe” D grant Dene to pesseas Porson debiiaied by wetness and Syepep. Prepared saly Oy 
bouring country adjacent thereto Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS, 
685 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 





JOHN MUNROE & CO,., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DB LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
aD es 








FRANCE, HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
GREAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA 
IRELAND, SPAIN, ITALY, SWEDEN. 

|, ON 
ATHENS, BEYROUT. CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO, 
ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, &c., 0. 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


AUGUST BELMONT 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 








BOWNE & BROUCK, For the Use of Travellers. 
Js Rialbcante” ce eee i's gael 176 and 176 Peart ri Street, N. ¥.. importers and 
wat Retains i Weng Paps ? mei Slates, Pen: knives, Ly 2% G a Fi fal A 
Inkstands. um and ens, Pen - , enera nancia gent. 
Boards, &c., and all Be usual the trade. JOB PRINTING and LI- | 1 piisH, COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING EXCHANGE, STOCKS, NOTES, 
FaoakaPiy saecuted at low rates. Card, Bill-Heads, 4c. Country merchants ‘ and Bonds purchased and for sale: Leans negotiated, £c., &c. 26 William Street, 
vited ew ior 





Ter BEAUTY OF LIFE, Physically Speaking is Health.—Wing’s 
Fakina ORACKERS Comruinore® TO THIS. 


The youthful, as well as t meridian of life, and even aged people and young 








childrea, them pleasant id 

Seip hs eae eee vesaril like other food, merely breaking and 
moistening in the i yas + or cones 3 - ro oF milk, b y this means separating 

tender 

witness are composea of particles of Farina, | tn im which the life-su mepertns, [aber e he of 
the in remains, not o teres, as in flour, by too come grin 
LT Es jen, BO ne jon and the ene eee with, ‘whieh 
parts to the pen bealintel growth, @ wr penned vigour 

Ask Grocer for WING'S Farina and take t those stamped with the 
name = WING, Lag See waclengio dapat is at A. N. THOMPSON, ‘s UOrs, No. 221 and 2233 
Fulton Street, New Y . 

FOOD FOR SNP ANES—DELOTS BISCOTINE. 
tion to Purch ad 





HE PUBIEO ABB ‘caution AGAINST VARIOUS SPURIOUS AND | DANGER. 
yi 4 mitations of which have lately been to the 


ar hipy 
@ gtarein Mr. M. DSL UC ‘OF the rus ortlole, hice hes has been ma- 
by Messrs. 


nufactured Det ‘© & OO. for than They 

sole proprietors of it, and the name of SLSOOTINE bel to coprrig ed 
by them. Ali who adopt their % or eupiy he name of BISCOTINE to imitations 
are liable to prosecution, and will be held le. The INE is 2 te in one 











lor exportation. Each package bears 
subscriber's ure. For sale, wholesale and real by DELLUC & CO., 

fa bout for Invalids, and Cordial Elixir of Calisaya Bark,’ 635 Broad: 
way, near Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 

aoetump ote Bate and See the Variety on hand of sin- 

On tie. gle, toubie, am ag Vttited. wih > and with a good stock oe slay 

fired. a . BE "TA TES “PANNUS CORIUM DEP! . 

—Oid Plated Ware of every description re- 

SUpised gr eit event wo now, Silver-plated forks, spoons, castors, baskets, sod tea-sets, 

Sheet alver door: plates of every pattera, w wholesale and retail. Highest hest prices 


eae 13 old gold and silver. 


A BEAUTIFU 
to the Great ae AGO, = who that 
t would have the 


E. J. SAUSE, No. 134 Fulton Street, (Sun Buildings). 


r, Completely Pocoenved 
= a tg ray wonid nt a 
or bald, but 
would ~ oe it removed ; 


have it restored - former eo 
sr ied with Serof ia th 
be oured ; or with Sick lead: ache, eons ia) iri would be cured. I: 
Pimples vita li PROF. WOOD'S HAIR RESTORATI VE will do all this, 
ws 
— i Ann Arsovn, November 5, 1856. 


one Dear Sir : oe ny eh Ty ty our Hair 





L HEADof 


one loudly qupuet 9 
since, when you gave me such assurances as {i 


induced of ‘e in my fa- 

mily—first by my good «ife, whose hair had become very thin entirely white, and bef 
exhauai one of your | bottles, her hair was nearly to its nal peautiful 

» had i become beauti(ul and glosay on, entirely over 
te bes es to use it, not simply because of its beautifying effects u) 
but because of its healthful upes the he nd. of my family and 
fri are y torative, with the lest ; therefore skep 
doubts in reference to i value are eatirely removed ; can and do most 


and 
lal recommend > 4 = who would have the! 


4~? of ori, ap tore Seam Sew ceed 
from white or grey (by rexson uty, y 
ereous who would glossy. 


DUNCAN, & CO, 


BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 
18sUE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 





ONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Bs AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
North America has drenched ‘er agencies, and when Exchange is provided fer, collected 


typ che abd credit ranted, and bills purchased and collected on England, Ireland, Scotland, 
the British Proviness in North America and Australia. 


and A 
R. C. FERGUSSON, 
GRAIN, 
. F. SMITH. 


FARGO & CO. 





*{ xo, a9 Wuntam Street, New York. 





D". ISPATCH r-R. EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH IS- 
LANDS, b 9B, by ine Mail Steamers of the 5th and of 
Exchange on fornia, Oreg: 


each mon! 
on, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
CHARLESTON 





Issue Baw the 
oe BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 
in sums of One Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Engianp, Ins- 
Lamp, ScoTLanp and W4LEzs. 
BROWN, . 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 








sickness or 
have their hair bean ful ane 
Very truly and gratefully yours, SOLOMON MANW. 


Detroit, RY NN. A 
all that 


It has done 
= ned its et- 
The highest cousidera- 
SOLOMON MANN, 
Caru Tiirwo1w, June 28th, 1852. 
» and have its wonderful 
¥, but by the use of his Restorative it 
80. 
8. BRESSE, ex-Senater, U. 8. 


(in the N. Y¥. Wire Railing 
RA of good Druggists. 


Friend Wood :—It was a long time afer Taw You a Bnei pore 
Restorative for which eve ma on order ape on yews agent ia 
on Sirs, Manns hair, of its power. 
ou aasared tae ' would 40 ; and others of my" camila and friends, havi: 
i aod recommending its to others as entitled to 


Prof. 0. J. Thought, prematurely 
becoming, thought, premature! 
ed its original colour, Soa Thave “4 


wood & » Proprietors, 312 Broad wa: 
pointbase th 11d Market Street, St. Louis, 








os 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
yisH COMMERCIAL Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CATES re eprpeamonm semnet Pomme Syne roe mas 
Australia, and special risks 


Office—65 Wall Street. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, Acroary. 


BRI 





NEW one HAVRE STEAMSHIP Co. 


ARAGO, 2,500 T 
Will leave New York, 
Leave Ne 


FULTON. ow" pons J. A.W 
‘ons, t. J. A. Wotton, 
for the year 1858, on the following days: 





‘edn: 

‘These Etoamers, built apa fer A ol he service, with double R engines ante ¢ dec! 

ous care has been tak: the constructi: and to ensure 
ships have fi _ = tight compartments beng the engines, so that 


These “* 
event of collision or in the 





water could not reach them, and the 
safety of the vesse easel and panseng: would be cnedamtins te 
Songure are belloved to combine eve of tia a wenience that ean be desired. 
are believ com! ev and con’ ce can 
PRick OF | a —_—r we ‘4 
From New York to Southampton or Cabin.. seeseceeee $130 00 
5 
From Fi ped 
To passengers going to Lond St 
ie delivered in London. not wanted on the voyage to be 
board the day before sailing, marked ** Below.”’ O passage paid for. An ex: 
ormianens ish or Fateage apply il Letters and Bewapepers mast pass Ghrough the Fust-efies. 
¥ 8. DRA Ne yent, 7 Broadwa ent, New York. 
ISELIN, esefen 7, Agent, 
CROSKEY & CO. 


ee at ont Lenten. 
RESSUO., Agents, Paris. 
THE BRITISH AND 


AMERICAN EUROP: 













Chief Cabin Passage.. oe 85 
ameng at 
PERSIA,...... E, G. Lorr. | CANAD. Gane Wi La! 
ARABIA,....Cap' pt Suanwom, | AMERIC t. 
NIAGARA, vhus. | EURO oy taro epeccesscess evccece J. 
These vessels carry a clear white lg head—green on bow—red 
iw. 
CANADA, Lana, leaves Boston. 
ARABIA, Sronz, ~ ae 
NIAGARA, Wick ** Boston, 
PERSIA, JupKins . “ N. York, 
AMERICA, Moopiz “Boston, .. 





AFRICA, Saxon, “ O. York, . 
The ead of thes si sie Evaae argeon on beara. Bution, Sposte, Jeueiez 
owners ver, 
tala, wa unless Bills of therefor, and ‘the value thereo 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


a, For Freight or Passage, app! 
L & NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.’S SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
CARR gg UNITED oe MAIL, 











Crry or Battimore, 2367 tons, sone, Goes. crrr pane, Soe, t Kennedy 
Crry or Wasaixetox, 23380 tons, he La 45. | eax IGAROO, ....+2-+455 1874 tons, Jeffrey 
The cae gg to sail as follows ; 

‘rom 
aan a ril " Kangaroo ...........++ ednesday..April l4 
~ ¥: “ie | Sis of Baltimore...... ” ‘Abril 8 
cnah aie rnate Th And each alternate Wednesday. 

RATES oF CABIN PASSAGE. ae New York and Puiladelphia, 76 —Frow 
Liv , 21 Gr uineas. and ae une 

e eh he Boia were jooon. 7 tactading Stewards = 
THIRD © PASSE aoa 4S Passengers will be 
, and found in as much Provisions von Philedelphie end New Torx, @: 


Guriiiesioe of Feces wnt ert hrs prt wane eee of wag ws 
friends, at —These Steamships constructed with improved 
Seals eaclen on ampantagees tecaeene oak 
of Passengers.— 


Ls. every attention to 
ort Liverpool from £1 wurde --ayecie 
taken by these vessels at usual by 


rates.—All vy ey Agents will be f 
economy and frit delay.—For Fre f Havre, ty + , and all parts of 
the Continent wits..ut \ anaainae ie a ace appl Ofloe of the Company. 
oF ea Land 13 Tower Buildings, Li Te ee 





= 


2 





elegance 





EAVE at GIMBREDE’S, 588 Broadway, Metro- 


24 Pollen pottan, Hota for ib ands or more ‘@ Pocket Card Case is given in. Gimbrede, 











EK SOUTH.--The Superior First-class Side-wheel Steam” 
me Best OWN” and * ROANOKE” are now both on the route to NORFOLK. 
Fare BURG and aid cle and leave Pier 13, N. R., every SATURDAY and W8D 

including 


























to Norfolk, $8 00 ; Petersb Richmond, $10 00. 
LUDLA rs PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway: 
TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Roc Laext, (new) Kossura. ANTARCTIC. (new). 
ALBION, (ne Hews. Anpaew Fostzn. 
—— (new) Comrromtss. a aLENA. or  BRoours, 
‘oR! 5 
Wui1am Ta~scorr. A. Z. Hi RAPPawaNNock. 
Isuz, (n) ConTinznt. C 
PROGRESS. JAMBRIA, (new) CONSUL. Forest Kine. 
St. Lous. ] OUGHT, (n) New Hampsaies. RicHARD 
CHIMBORAZO. Coosawartrss, (n) West Pour. GLANCE. 
RoBENA. Benjamin ADsxs. CENTURION. 
ConsTELLATION. Z x" _ ofa 
Amazon, (new) SoursamPton. 
Oozan QUEEN. HEnpRick Sensen. Facerrne w) 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, If  BOOTLAND. WALES FRAN FRANCE AND G88 
¥. Payable in all the p: — aye rng withou. discount or ong ote et 
wi. TAPSCOTT aw" OO., St. George’s Bu Liverpoo. 





Bi Feoadway, sod hore it samped wish he Coloured falta! inthe London Biyie. ? 


& CO, 
OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN ST. 





